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GREAT BRITAIN. 


The steamer Great Western reached New York 
on the 7th instant. in fourteen days, bringing Liver- 
poo! dates to the 23d September. She brought 150 
passengers, amongst whom were the Rev. Bishop 
Chubert and Hughes, and Mr. Ogilby, British vice | 
consul for the port of Charleston. 

The overland mail from India, had not yet arrived, | 
and it was nearly three weeks beyond its time. 

Ex-President Boyer, of St. Domingo, his wife and 
suite, arrived at Falmouth on the 19th of Sept. 

Mr. Stewart, the British minister at Bogota, died 
there about the middle of August. 

Queen Victoria and her party ariived at Antwerp 
on the 19th by railway, accompanied by King Leo- 
pold and his Queen. Her first visit was to the Ca- 
thedral, and the London papers take care to inform 
their readers that while the Belgian Queen knelt and 
whispered a short prayer, Queen Victoria was en- 
gaved ii the inspection of the carved works upon 
the prebendal stalls. After this came a grand pro- 
cession, a Visit to the recently erected statue of Ru- 
bens, and finally dinner at the palace. The town 
clock was illuminated at night. At one o’clock, on 
the 20th, the queen embarked on board the roval 
yacht, which had preceded her to Antwerp, and ar- | 
rived at Woolwich on the 2]st, and jproeeeded at 
once to Windsor. Her excursion must have been 
tolerably expensive, taking her donations at Bu as 
the criterion. She left a thousand guineas there, 
for the servants alone, besides diamond snuff boxes, 
and other costly cadeauz, to petsunages of higher | 
standing. | 

The London Times thus amuses its readers: 

Our youthful sovereign appears determined to 
“keep moving,” as the policemen say. 
should she not? Everybody else is scampering about | 
for their long vacation, and why should not majesty? | 
Especially now that majesty has such a very nice | 
hew steam yacht, which distances everything else on | 
the face of the sea, takes mayors and corporations, | 
burgomasters, consuls, and aidermen by surprise, by 
the rapidity of her movements, and with a prophetic 
familiarity drives “right into the Ostend harbor, as 
if she belonged to it.”” Indeed, it would be a cruel 
thing, if in these days of velocity sovereigns were 
the only class of beings who were to remain behind. 
Everything else marches in double quick time, and it! 
would be too cruel that they alone should be tied by 
the leg. Indeed, motion has long since begun among | 
minor potentates. King Leopold has been vibrating | 


j 
] 


And why | 





who are determined to have as much motion as can 


_tisfaction at the royal gallopading— 


/more probable. 


| 


possidly be accomplished within certain fixed limits 
of space and time. Queen Victoria and her party 
seems to be whirling backwards and forwards like 
one of those runners who have engaged to pick up 
one by one so many stones along the Hounslow road 
and drop them into a given basket. On Friday their 
majesties were to fly from Ostend to Bruges and back; 
on Saturday, via Bruges, to Ghent and back; on Mon- 
day, via Ghent and Bruges, to Brussels. On Tuesday 
they are to proceed without any further oscillations 
to Antwerp, where, on Wednesday, they will embark 
for England direct; and on arriving at Brighton, we 
hear it whispered that the royal yacht will be direct- 
ed to hold itself in readiness to start after dinner tor 
Timbuctoo. 

Without vouching for the truth of this last state- 
ment, which, we should mention, is only a report, and 
which we have notas yet received on any unquestion- 
able authority, we must allow that amidst ail our sa- 


**Medio de fonte leporum 
“Surgit amari aliquid” — 





we are not without a certain anxiety as to its possible 
results, When royalty has tried its wings, royalty 
must venture on longer flights; royalty, depend upon 
it, will not hear of a denial. To the Mediterranean | 
royalty really must go. Nobody who keeps a yacht 
woule dream of not going to the Mediterranean.— | 
Royalty has never seen the “blue skies of the south” | 
—an ignorance positively unendurable—not a soul at | 


the Court who has not seen them—royalty alone ex- | 
-cept—royalty, we say, must go to the Mediterranean 
'—must touch at ils own possessions at Gibraltar, and 


Malta, and Corfu—must pay a week’s visit to Flo- 
rence and Naples—must look at Genoa—pay an un- 
ceremonious call on General What’s-his-name? at | 


| Algeria—leave a card with Abd-el-Kader—and at- | 


tend the autuinn gaieties of King Otho at Athens. —_ 
All very simple, pleasant, and improving. But then 
comes the rub. ‘The Pope and the Grand Turk!— 
Wheat animal with a pretence to reason ever coasted 
along ftaly without halting at Rome? Who could 
mount the Azean without pressing onward to Con- 
stantinople? But then the Grand Turk! and the Pope! 
Such strange fellows these Turks are! What if he 
took her majesty in his arms, and began kissing her, 
like Louis Philippe? Just the kind of thing he’d do. 
What if he fell in love with her outright? Nothing 
And what could possibly be done? 
Why, possibly, something might be done for British | 
cottons. He’s not half such a deep hand as the king 
of the French, and ten to one but the queen might. 


‘get a new tariff out of him, if she played her cards | 


well, and kept her eyes open. these Turks are 
monstrous liberal when they are in humor. They | 
think nothing of half adozen provinces—much less of | 
an ad valorem duty of 17} per cent. upon English ea- | 
licoes. So perhaps a visit to the, Sultan might not be | 
such a bad thing after all. *Tis’nt as if Prince Albert 
would’t be there. 

But then the Pope! To pass by Rome would be 
flatly impossible; and where would be the good of | 
royalty’s going to Rome if royalty is not to see the | 
ious? And if royalty is to see the lions, think of | 
the announcements which it would become our pain- | 
ful duty to promulgate! 


“On, Thursday, being the day of the assumption, | 
her majesty attended mass in the Sistine Chapel, | 
where Palestrina’s Grand Missa Canonica was per- | 
formed by his holiness’s choir with its accustomed | 
accuracy. The solos were executed with thrilling 
effect by Signori Paoli, Ventuni, Rovedino, and Trom- 
bori. the Cardmal Vicacio officiated at the altar. | 


Ashley would die of it;—and the monster Puseyism 
would be roused into a state of absolute rampancy. 
Frightful, but too possible consumnjation of a royal 
pleasure party. No! Perish the royal yacht, funnel, 
cordage, paddles, bo:ler, captain, and seamen—per- 


ish the royal suite, ladies and gentlemen, stars and 


garters, flounces, and furbelows—)erish everything 
but majesty itself, before Protesi:ant Enzland re- 
ceives such a disorganizing blow fr:om the ‘Defender 
of” its “Faith.” As many Sultan's as you please— 
but. in the name of all that is Protestant, »0 Pope of 
Rome. 

But our zeal has put us out of breath,---we forget 
where we are: we must remember and itemind our 
readers, who doubtless sympathize with our enthu- 
siasm, that the trip to the Mediterisanean is not yet 
annonnced—that his holiness has not yet offered to 
introduce new and commodious fittings ip the Sistine 
Chapel. Happy we, if we have contributed our mite 
to avert such a consummation. Happy, if we succeed 
in warning our too confiding sovervign oi” the dangers 
amidst which the royal bark must naviga te the south- 
ern Seas. Happy, if we induce her to venture on no 
Mediterranean excursion without first assuring her 
loving and anxious subjects of her fixed determina- 
tion to cut the Pope, aud out manceuvris the Grand 
Turk. 

Mrs. Gitmour. On Thursday, Mrs. Gilmour was 
taken before Siieriff Campbell tor exa nination and 
continued under examination till a late hour in the 
afternoon. What the neture of her dec laration may 
be is kuown only to officials. She look 3 well, seems 
quite cool and collected, and was dress.2d in a black 
silk gown and satin bonnet. It is confi lently antici- 
pated, in well informed quarters, that it will be im- 
possible to prove the allegations against; her, so as to 
obtain a conviction. [Glas gow Puper. 

Inpustrious Eneianp. The proportion of persons 
in the United Kingdom, according to Porter’s sta- 
tistics, who pass their time without app lying to any 
gainful operation is quite inconsiderabl.s. Of 5,812,- 
276 males, 20 years of age and upwai'ds, living at 
the time of the census of 1831, there v. ere said to be 
engaged in some calling or profession 5,466,182, as 
follows: in agriculture, 2,470,111; in tr ade and man- 
ufactures, ],888.763; in labor, not agri 2ulture, 688,- 
588; in domestic services, 132,811: as |oankers, cler- 
gymen. professional men, &c. 275,904; thus leaving 
unemployed only 346,094, or rather les 3 than six per 
cent. of the whole. [ Examiner. 


IkeLcano. At the meeting of the Re peal Associa- 
tion, September 18,a Mr. Connor otfere d the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“That until the national rights of sedi-legislation 


_in the possession of our own Parliament, and of a 


valuation and perpetuity of his farm to the tenant, 
we repealers shall pay no rent, coun'.y cess, rent, 
charge, tithe, poor rates, or any other ciarge out of 
land.”’ 

Mr. John O’Connell, in the absence of his fether, 
could not agree to this, and begged “hs friend” to 
withdraw it; but the friend sturdily refused. {3 5me 
altercation ensued, Mr. O’Cunnell declaring that he 
would not put the resolution, as it pledged repe«lers 
to do what would be in violation of the laws cf the 
land. The matter then dropped, for a time, bu: sub- 
sequently Mr. O’Connell said he felt called upen, by 
Mr. Connor’s action, to offer a series of resolutions, 
as follows: 

‘That this association has heard with horror and 
indignation the doctrines put forward by Mr. C onnor 
respecting the payment of rent, county cess, tithes, 
poor rates, or rent charge, this day, in the aitempt 
he made to put upon the books a notice plainly and 


freely trom Brussels to London, from London to Pa- | The ambassadors’ stalls were fitted up for her ma-| grossly illegal, and directly tending to create :ind en- 


ris, and from Paris to Brussels back again; the im- | jesty’s reception in a style of unusual taste and con- ‘courage criminal outrage and violence throjughout 
pulse has gradually communicated itself to larger| venience. Her » ajesty on Jeaving the Chapel was | the country. ‘ } a 
bodies. ‘T'o say nothing of Queens Dowager and heirs | heard to congratulate the Holy Father on the comfort | “That if anything can add to those feelin gs, it is 
apparent, the King of Prussia has found his way |of the arrangemeuts, and the admirable discipline of | the consideration ol the time Mr. Connor ha 3 chosen 
across the German Ocean; a tendency to personal) | his choir.” | for making such remarks—a time when tn th 2 county 
lilterview has made itself perceptible among the Shocking even to the imagmation! Exeter Hall | of Carlow, where repeal has yet made little progress, 
ightier autocrats; the great luminary of Russia! would be in convulsions;—the Protestant Association | a violent and criminal opposition to rents, has, accords 
has enlarged his orbit, carrying with him a tail of} would, like a drunken man, be frightened into its} ing to the public prints, already begun to manifest 
Cossacks and heavy inlantry; at jast the sovereign | senses;—ourtown notorious for its anti- popery renders | itselt. : : as ee Se ae 

vl Great Britain, too, has vegun to revolve, and|it unnecessary to add that the times would be ina “That this association indignantly rejec‘s, and re- 
seems inclined to make up for just time by the sur- | stale approacning derangement;—Queen Victoria and fuses to insert on its bouks. or to allow to be for a 
passing vivacity of her oscillations. At Brighton she | her suite vould have incurred halt a dozen praewuni- | moment entertained, Mir. Connor’s motion; and that 
hac hardly stopped to take tbreath, when we heard | res or more—(which indeed, would not so much sig- | they declare that all who put forward succh doctrines 
ol ler being on the wing for Ostend; and the program- | nify, the punishment being dependent, if we remem. | and offer such advice to the people as is «ontained in 





tue of her motion while there secuss that of a party | ber right, upon the royal will and pleasure;)—Lord that motjon, be cither msdmea or traitors, to the glorj. 
Vou. XV.—~Zis. 7. : , 
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ous cause of r epeal, to the noble people who support 
that cause and old Ireland.” 


The resoluti ons were seconded, when another scene 
occurred: 
' Mr. Connor again essayed to address the meeting 
amid cries of ‘ ‘put him out,” and “strike him off, he’s 
an enemy to tlie cause.” He said he appealed to the 
generosity of }rishmen to hear him, while he refer- 
red to the exte rmination of tenants by landlords— 
(hear.) I (coi itinued Mx. Connor) disclaim, in the 
most distinct tc rms, association with any individual 
in giving this n otice of motion—(hear.) The Qua- 
kers are a peac eable set, and they have adopted a si- 
‘ilar resolutio:t with regard to tithes, and every 
thing else: ther sfore— 


Mr. O’Connel ! again rose to order, and said he 
would hear no 1 urther discussion upon the subject; 
hut if Mi. Conn ar regretted having brought it for- 
ward and aband 2ned it, he would receive the appro- 
bation of the m¢:eting; on the contrary, if he refused 
to do so, «nd persisted in disturbing the proceed- 
ings, he (iMr. O% Connell) was prepared to adopt suffi- 
cient meaiis to prevent its discussion. (Hear and 
cheers. ) 


Mr. Connor (v7ith vehemence)—I have disclaimed 
any connec:tion vith the association in the prepara- 
tion of this. resol vtion, and by it I will stand or fall. 
Iam fully deterniined as to how I shall act, and | 
will not flinich, whether I stand or fall. (Renewed 
cries of “‘p ut hin. out at once,” and increased confu- 
sion.) 

Mr. O’C: nnell,, after the confusion had somewhat 
abated, ros: 3, and having with great difficulty obtain- 
ed a hearin g, said that the time had come when he 
felt compel led to take the course alluded to at an 
earlier stag e of that most unpleasant discussion— 
(uproar.) He was constrained to adopt it, because 
Mr. Connor had avowed principles which they ear- 
nestly disay ‘owed, and persisted in pressing them in 
opposition | 0 the association—(hear, hear.) Having 
done so, he could not be considered a member of the 


werful steamship than those hitherto employed 
ately arrived at Bombay, the steam-frigate Memnon, 
of the same size and power as our Halifax and Bos- 
ton mail ships—namely 1,2U0 tons burthen, with 400 
horse power engines. Accounts have been received 
that this was the vessel appointed to bring the mails, 
now due, from Bombay; and that the commander had 
expressed his confidence in her capability to make 
the roe to Aden by a direct course against the 
head winds, and his determination to attempt it.— 
That he did so, appears. therefore, to be highly pro- 
bable; and that he failed from one or other of the 
causes that balked his predecessors in the same ad- 
venture, is equally so. But a breakage in the engine 
room, or a want of fuel would by no means involve 
the safety of those on board; and we strongly con- 
jecture, that after getting wel! over to the African 
shore, he found from one or other of the causes 
named, or a combination of both, that he had no re- 
source but to return. Even if he had reached with- 
in 20 miles of Aden, or any other point in Africa, 
that necessity would have been the same, as he could 
find no steam tug to assist him to port in the lonely 
expanse of the Indian Ocean. There would be no- 
thing for him but to set sail and return to the Hindos- 
tan side, And, as the distance is great, and he would 
himself carry the news of his misfortune, the pro- 
bability is that we shall have no mail until the next 
be due.” 


Cou. Sroppart anp Carr. Conoitiy. A letter 
from Constantinople states, that ‘the impression is 
every day gaining ground in this place, that the re- 
port of the murder of Colone! Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly, at Bokhara, is altogether unfounded in fact. 
All the Hajjis who pass through Constantinople, on 
their way to Mecca, agree in contradicting this story, 
and state that though incarcerated, these gentlemen 
are still alive. On Thursday last a meeting took 
place in London, at which it was resolved that ef- 
forts should instantly be made to ascertain the fate 
of these two officers; that a committee be authorised 








body; there fore, according to the forms and rules by | 


which their : proceedings were regulated, he begged | and if they do not succeed in that, to send out Dr. 


leave to giv e notice that he would, on the next day, 
of meeting, move that Mr. Connor’s name (unless he 
in the interi im disclaimed the sentiments he had ex- 
pressed) sh: suld be struck off the roll of the associa- 
tion—(chee rs.) 


Mr. O'N: :il Daunt—I will second the motion for’ 


his expulsic n—(here the uproar was again renewed, 
by some it was deemed advisable that the mecting 
should be ac {journed.) 


Mr. Conn or rose, greatly excited, and shouted out, 
‘] will go t » death in support of that resolution, be- 
cause the p« unds, shillings and pence are too long 
paying by tt e starving people of Ireland; they are not 
to tamish wi rile the means of living is being thus taken 
from them”: —(the scene which took place at this 
stajse of the proceedings could not be accurately de- 
scribed; sev eral persons endeavoring to address tlie 
mecting, ca lling for ‘‘order,” and others clamoring 
for the sum: Dary ejectment of Mr. Connor from the 
rooin.) t 

Mir. Conn or—I acted on the doctrine myself, and 
allowed my property to be sold sooner than flinch 
from: it. Nlext summer, millions of men, women, 
and childreia will be starved out by the want of those 
crop 8. 

(tlere the entire assembly called to have the speak- 
er piat out.) 


Tlie chaii ‘man put the question for the adoption of 
the resolutic ms, which were carried unanimously. 


Invia mart. The delay of the arrival of the In- 
dia 1 oail is «xonjecturally accounted for as follows:— 
‘Jt sppears that the monsoons, or periodical south- 
west winds, blow with great violence over the Indian 
Ocean during six successive mcnths of the year, (be- 
ginning in /vpril,) frequently causing a sea as heavy 
as th at in the Atlantic during a ‘“northwester.”— 
During theirs continuance it has been customary for 
steau. ers coming from Bombay to Suez, in order to 


to communicate forthwith with the government, in 
order still, if possible, to secure their interference; 


Wolff for the purpose; a handsome subscription has 
already been entered into. 


FRANCE. 


The following is an abstract of a long report made 
by the minister of marine, on the financial position 
of the marine and the colonies: 

The minister states that at the commencement of 
| the year there was a deficit on the resources for the 
| mai \tenance of the navy of 2,763,000f. on the ma- 
‘terial, and of 214,000f. tor the works relative to ar- 

tillery. Accordingto the budget, says the minister, 
there were to be 164 ships of diffsrent classes, viz: 
140 armed, 22 en disponibilite, and two in cominission. 
The effective, however, has, he adds, been always 
beyond this number, and is still 207, of which there 
are 192 armed instead of 140. He recommends that 
there shall be no reduction in the numover of armed 
vessels, 


‘The excess of expenditure for 1843, resulting from 
the increase to which he alludes, is estimated by him 
at 5,600,000!. The minister then goes on to say that 
the fitting out of 18 trans-Atlantic packets is pro- 
ceeding with activity, and that they are allto be 
completed in the present year. The sum voted for 
them in 1840 was 28,00U,' UOf., but the real cost will 








— mheastonneeres aay, 


king, and consequently the ordonnances proposed by 
the ministers will be promulgated. 


The French government is apparently making ex. 
traordinary efforts to come in fora share of the 
trade with China under the new order of things, 
The Paris correspondent of the National Intelligen. 
cer writes, under date of 15th ult: 

Preparations continue here, manifold and grand 
for the French mission to China, of which, however, 
the Commerce—half-Radical paper—ventures to pre- 
dict argumentatively the utter failure. We have 
from the government a detailed exposition of the 
trade of the Celestial empire, and a circular from 
the “Chino Parisial Assembly” to merchants ang 
manufacturers, inviting them to deposite at the bu- 
reau specimens of superior French merchandise, 
which the government has undertaken to transmit at 
the expense of the treasury. Factories are to be 
established in China, which shall be particularly in- 
structed to promote the consumption of Paris arti. 
cles: the three delegates of French commerce, as- 
sociated with the mission, have been chosen, not 
geographically, but by products—tissues, wines and 
Paris fabrics. A large collection of Royal presents 
for the Chinese rulers and dignitaries has been re- 
marked in the department of foreign affairs. The 
French trade with China has always been insignifi- 
cant and treated hitherto with indifference. 


ITALY. 

A letter from Rome, dated August 30, in the 
German National Gazette, contains the following: 
“Yesterday evening, when the Corso was full,a 
great number of proclamations were distributed, at- 
tacking very violently the system of the Pontifical 
administration, and calling on the people to rouse 
up from their apathy. Several arrests have taken 
place, but as no sort of disturbance has occurred, it 
may be inferred that the matter went no farther.” 


Letters from Modena state that an anonymous 
proclamation had been circulated in all the princi: 
pal towns in Italy, calling on the geople to throw off 
the yoke of tyranny, and stating that some of the 
principal nobility were ready to put themselves at 
the head of the movement. Several pamphlets of 
the same nature, printed at“Marstilles and Malta, 
have been also put surreptitiously into circulation. 
The Austrian garrisons of Rovigo and Verona have 
received considerable reinforcements. 


SPAIN. 

Madrid letters to September 16th evince the dis- 
quietude of the public mind. ‘The report was, that 
the ministry, unable to reduce Catalonia, had de- 
manded French intervention. All the troops in 
Andalusta, had been ordered in the direction of Va- 
lencia and Barcelona. Concha was to take the 
command in Catalonia. Scarcely a single capitalist 
attended the second meeting called by Senor Sala- 
manca to consider his loan. 

From all accounts the greatest confusion prevail- 
ed in Catalonia, and almost every town of note was 
up in arms against the government. 

Madrid, Sept. 12th. The “insurrection” has not 
yet broken out in Madrid, and this is all that can be 
said at present for the peace of the capital. The 
military authorities are nightly patrolling and = mak- 
ing domiciliary visits in suspicious quarters. 

TURKEY. 

Execution or A CHRISTIAN AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Constantinople, Aug. 23. A short distance from 





be 29,954,470f., being an excess of 1,554,47U1. inde- 
pendently of a sum of 481,500f., unprovided for, 
making a deficit of 2,046,0U0f. The total amount 
required to square the credits of 1843 with the ex- 
penditure ts stated to be 13,163,00Uf., viz: deficit in 
the provisions of the budget 2,877,000; excess of the 
armaments 5,600,000; completion of the trans-At- 
lantic packets 2,046,0U00f. and war steamers for 
Senegaf 140,000f., and this sum, observes the minis- 
ter, will notgive any addition to the stores, which 
are considerably reduced by the inefficiency of the 
credits of late years. 


The naval force for China consists of five vessels 





where I am now writing lies the headless trunk of a 
!man who has just been decapitated, for no other 
|erime than that of professing the faith of nearly the 
whole of Europe. He was an Armenian by birth, 
and after arriving at the age of manhooa, in an evil 
hour, under the influence of strong drink, as it is 
said, he renounced his religion and became a Mus- 
; Selman. 

He had no sooner received possession of his mind 
than he saw the madness of the step he had taken, 
land embracing the first opportunity he fled to 
‘Greece. How long he remained there I do not 
know; but, assuming the European cross, he return: 





gain easier head against these winds, to make) viz: two frigates and threecorvettes, two of which |ed to this city, where he was soon recognized and 


a long: tack to the southward, where the monsoons 
are light, (in place of stretching right across the 
Arabi: in Sea;) then tocross westwardiy, towards the 
Africa 0 coast; and, finally, to proceed northward to 


|are already iv the Indian seas. ‘The extra expense 
| occasioned by this mission, for the year 1843, is es- 
| timated at 1,700,000f. The next items are for the 


| trans-Atlantic steamers, the iron steamers for Sene- 


| thrown into prison. Every effort was made by 

threats and promises to induce him to return to the 
faith of the false prophet, but in vam. He was, on 
| several different occasions, led out in chains to diffe- 


Aden, at the bottom of the Red Sea. ‘This course,| gal, amounting, as above given, to 4,586,000f., mak-! rent partsof the city for execution, and with the 
though circuitous, was considered the surest for| ing with the Chinese mission a total of 6,286,000f. | sword of the executioner drawn over his head, he 


steamei’s that were until recently on the station, and 
which were not of very large heavy burthen or pow- 
er. ‘‘woorthree attempts were made some time 
ago by steamers to cross direct to Aden in the face 
of the monsoon; but they failed—one of them (the 
Simiramis, if we mistake not) from her fuel becom- 
ing exhausted; and another from some casualty to 
her wachinery,—in either of which cases there was 
no alternative but to up helm and run back betore 
the wind. Now, it is known that a new and more 


|The minister observes that, as the packet service is | 


a pressing one, like that of the mission to China, it 


is absolutely necessary that means should be taken | 


to meet this expenditure. ‘The minister concludes 


by requesting his majesty to sanction the projects of 


ordonnances which he proposes for the appropria- 
tion of the sums required, and by stating that it is 


his intention, in another report, to propose a credit of 
two willions in favor of the naval establishments of 


Guadaloupe. The report has been approved by the 


was required to renounce the Christian religion and 
‘believe in Mohammed; but he resolutely persisted 
in declaring that he was ready to die rather than de- 
ny Christ. He was executed in his European dress, 
and after decapitation, the head, with a Frank cap 


upon it, was placed between the legs. It is a public 
and most outrageous insult upon all Christian nac 
. \ . \ RE i 4 y + 
tions. Every European here feeis the indignity, bu 


yet no one seems to know what is the proper reime- 
dy. 
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CHINA. 

Correspondence of the Boston Daily Advertiser. U. 
§. ship Constellation, Manilla bay, May 6th, 1843. 
We left Macao Roads on the morning of the 223 
yltimo, and anchored in this port about midnizht of 
the 30th. It is generally understood that we are now 
bound homeward. 

Just before leaving China, the Commander address- 
ed a somewhat long communication to the Viceroy 
of Canton, relative to American affairs and interests. 
The Viceroy is said to appear to be of opinion that 
Americans will enjoy the same privileges as other 
foreigners, without the necessity of treaty stipulations 
and reiterates the assurance that the claims of our 
citizens for damages sustained in the December riot 
at Canton shall be promptly paid at the stipulated 
time. 

Hitherto the Commodore’s communications have 
generally been received by a Chinese officer des- 
patched from the city for that purpose at the Consoo 
House, or office of the Hong Merchants, or at the 
American Consulate. 

On this occasion, Lieutenat R., the bearer of the 
communication, was directed to proceed to the city 
gates, and there to ask to be permitted to enter and 
deliver it to the Viceroy in person. 

On his arrival at the city gates he was directed to 
return and forward the communication through the | 
Jiong Merchants. ‘This was of course contrary to his’ 
instructions, and he was therefore invited to the near- | 
est government office, just within the gates, where, on 
the arrival of the proper officer, he delivered the com- | 
modore’s card, and stated the objects of his visit. 

The governor declined admitting him into his pre- | 
sence under pretext of ill health, and directed that it 
shuuld be received by an officer of a rank correspond- . 
ing very nearly to that of colonel, to whom it was ac- 
cordingly delivered. The streets in the vicinity and | 
through which Lieutenant R. had to pass on his re-, 
turn, were thronged with natives, eagerly curious to 
see the foreign officer, who, with his waving plume 
and full dress uniform, was by no means an incon- 
spicuous object. The deportinent of the crowd is re- 
presented as having been in every way respectful. | 





I was informed by Mr. Aleorne, the Spanish diplo-- 
matic agent resident at Macao, that the governor of 
Canton had assured him that the same privileges 
would be granted to that nation as to Great Britain, 
with the exception of an Island; and I ain further in- 
forméd by the ‘secretary of marine of the Philippine 
Islands” that this arrangement includes specifically 
privileges of commerce, and the right of residence at 
those ports to which foreigners are admitted. 

The French have also been engaged in some nego- 
tiations, but lam not detinitely informed of the re- 
suits; though I presume they have been at least par- 
tially successful. In acknowledging one of the com- 
munications of the French agent, the term ‘Piu,” or | 
‘‘petition” was used to the Viceroy—who was im- 
med.ately informed that neither the King of the 
French nor his agents designed to petition for any 
thing; an apology was promptly tendered. 

Thata decided change has taken place in the policy 
of the Celestials is quite obvious. But it must be 
remembered nevertheless, that the ‘Viceroy’ or 
“governor” of Canton is but a subordinate authority; 
and unless his doings have the sanction of the Empe- 
ror, the central government Will have the power to 
disavow his proceedings. } 

INDIA. 

From New Bedford we have files of the Singapore 
Free Press to Mav 4th, also files of the Jav. Cou-} 
rant. Intelligence had been received from Bombay | 
to the 29th March, and from Gen. Napier’s camp to) 
the 17th of the same month. Sir Charles Napier, 
was about to march for Meerpure, a place 25 coss | 
from Hydrabad, where the enemy were said to be 
assembied to the number of 25,000; but it was thought 
they sould not hazard an engugement. Brigadier 
Manson had been ordered to inspect the fort at Ah-| 
medougger, to ascertain if it was fit to be employed | 
as a residence of the Ameers Saide, who are to be 
sent there as state prisovers. 

Lord Eileuborough has issued a proclamation, di-| 
reciting the unserviceable guns taken at Hydrabad to 
be cast into a triumphal column, on which are to be 
inscrived the names of Sir Ciiarles Napier and the 
officers, &c., named in the despatches. 

[M. ¥. Courier. 
HAYTI—CUBA. 

Desiens oF France. Manifestations of the de- 
signs of the French government towards reassuming | 
authority in this important island. are every day be- 
coming more distinct. A pamphlet has been pub- 
lished, written by Monttet, obviously with the view | 
of preparing U movement. EHe 
argues the vecessity of buropean mlerveation in the 





“tree ao 
ik pubic for suci a 


aiiaivs Of Haytt, lo supply the assumed iueapacity of 
the inhabitants for self-government, aud their inadile | 
ity to constitute a nation independent, responsible 





for its acts, and possessing stable institutions and 
power to command respect. In the space of half a 
century, according to this author’s statements, Hayti 
has essayed every forin of government —monarchy, 
dictatorship, empire, republic, a Presidency for years 
and for life—and has utterly failed in establishing 
social order, and in affording protection to those in- 
dividual rights and privileges which society is insti- 
tuted to secure. ‘‘When a French writer speaks of 
the necessity of European intervention he generally 
means French interposition—and such is the mean- 
ing in this case. Monttet, the writer in question, 
maintains the right of France to resume the govern- 
ment of the revolted colony once under French con- 
trol.” 

Whether this writer is correct in representing the 
relapse of the Haytians’ towards barbarism, to such 
an extent, is certainly a matter of some doubt. If 
change in the form of their government is to be 
taken as proof of such relapse, the parallel between 
Hayti and France itself, might be run, for the last 
half a century, without the latter having much to 
boast of in the comparison. That there has been a 
falling off in the exports,—and possibly in the pro- 
ducts of the Island, we are not prepared to deny, but 
this might be accounted for by the fact, that if they 
ship less of particular articles from the Island, such 
as used to enrich the great estate-holders, by ship- 
ping atthe expense of hard driven slaves, they might 


now be producing and enjoying a much greater varies | 


ty, and living far better and happier. 


The evidences of a want of capacity for self-go- 
vernment, if that be assumed as a sufficient reason 
for reverting to the yoke of European domision, 
would certainly apply with much more force to most 
of the South American republics than to Hayti,—for 
the latter has been apparently as well governed, and 
has maintained peace at home and abroad, far more 
decidedly than any one of those republics. 

The editor of the American, after noticing this at- 
tempt on Hayti, adds, ‘‘We allude to this subject, 
however, to connect it with the supposed design of 
Great Britain to get possession of Cuba. France 


‘would no doubt be suffered to re-assert her right of 


dominion over Hayti, without the interference of 
England to prevent it, provided the British occupa- 
tion of Cuba were allowed to pass without opposi- 
tion or remonstrance on the part of France. As 
these are the two chief commercial nations of Eu- 
rope, such an arrangement between them, affecting 
two distant islands only, might be regarded as an af- 
fair of trade, and as not worthy of the special no- 
tice of the interior Continental powers. It might be 
well enough, however, for our government to be 
somewhat more watchful in this regard, since we are 
very particularly concerned in the aifairs of our 
West India, neighbors.” 


In the Havana Noticioso, of 16th ult., under the 
head Official, is announced the removal of the Cap- 
tain General of the Island of Cuba (Valdes,) and 
that of the superintendant in the financial depart- 
ment (Larrua.) 
mand to General Ulloa of the navy department, who 
will be in possession of it till the arrival of the new 
one named (Don Leopoldo O’Donuell,) who is ex- 
pected from Cadiz in tne Spanish frigate Cortes, 
which vessel was to have left about the middle of 
August last; and the latter to the late superintendant 
Don Claudie Martinez de Phillos, Count of Villa- 
neuva, who was hailed by the immense crowd which 
filied the government square. 


BERMUDA. 
Yettow Fever. The fever continues to rage 
alarmingly, and is still spreading. The rock hospital 


| is crowded with victims, and on the 22d the commis- 


sioner’s residence was converted into:a hospital for 

the convicts. ‘The deaths in Ireland Island have been 

58—in Si. George’s 190. In Island Ireland over 300 

persons were lying ill of the dreadful malady—but 

in St. George’s the fever had abated, and then was 

every appearance that it would speedily disappear. 
MEXICO. 

The brig Port Leon, Captain Johnson, at N. York, 
brings dates from Tobasco to the 8th September.— 
The yellow fever was raging fearfully among the 
Mexican troops, recently arrived from Laguna. It 
is said that in that small town as many as 140 deaths 
had occurred in a single week from yellow fever, 
averaging twenty per day. Some of the last detach- 
ment of troops (nearly 300,) which arrived there 
from Laguna, were the most destitute and miserable 
looking beings ever beheld. Those who were sick 
were huddled together in one part of the hold of the 
Transport, some nearly naked and others dying.— 
"Phere is 10 immnediat pr 
decrease of the fever, though i 5 
its height. “Phere is very lithe A.nerican produce 
in the market. Flour is scarce aod the demand ts 
small—it commands from $7 59 to $9 per barrel.— 
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The former has given up the com- | 
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Hardly any of a superior quality in port. There were 

no American vessels of war in port, and but two or 

three merchant vessels. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The following singular account is copied from the 
Newfoundland Post: 

“Tne Sea sHALL GIVE UP ITs pgap.” On leay- 
ing the harbor of St. Mary’s a short time since, the 
people in the boat saw a large red chest on the water, 
toward which they directed their bost’s course, and 
succeeded in obtaining the chest. This, on being 
opened, was found to contain the corpse of a young 
and beautiful female, clothed ina rich silk dress, and 
having three solid gold rings upon her fingers. And 
this was all that could be learned concerning her; 
who she had been, or the circumstances of death, re- 
main to us still sealed; it is most tikely, however, that 
the fair young creature had died at sea, and her body 
been committed to the waters of the deep, which thus 
have yielded it up again. 

It only remains for us to add that the chest, with 
the body in it, just as it lay when first opened, was 
consigned to the grave, with the appropriate and so- 
lemn rites of Christian burial, in St. Mary’s. 

Papers from Prince Edward’s Island give an ac- 
count as a serious coliision between a detachment 
of the rifle brigade, stationed there, and a large body 
of the inhabitants—the latter, it is said, being the 
assailants, and without provocation. ‘The soldiers 
retreated in good order, but at length they were sur- 
rounded, and one of them struck down by a blow from 
a stone, whereupon the word was given to charge and 
cut their way through, which was done, several of the 
mob receiving severe wounds. 











NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





- APPOINTMENT. 
We learn that Roserr Wickuirre, Jr., of Ken- 
| lucky, the unsuccess{ul competitor of Mr. Garrett 
Davis for congress, has received from the president 
| the appointment of charge d’atfaires to Sardinia. 
| ef [.Nat. Int. Oct. 10. 
| The Boston papers have a rumor that Mr. Bane 
croFT is to receive from Mr. Tyler the appointment 
of minister to France. 








DIPLOMATIC, Minister at Maprip. We are 
‘happy to see, by a letter from Paris dated on the 20th 
ult. that Mr. Irvine, our minister to Spain, who has 
| been seriously ill at Madrid, has sufficiently recover- 
‘ed to make a visit to France for the benefit of his 
health. He arrived at Versailles on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, where, and in Paris, he was expected to pass 
several weeks. [ National Intelligencer. 


TREASURY NOTES FOR CIRCULATION.— 
This new issue we are told is predicated upon the 
act of congress of March 3, 1843, which provides 


that when any of the treasury notes then outstanding 
shall be redeemed. at any time before the Ist of July, 
1844, the secretary of the treasury **may cause other 
notes to the same amount to be issued, in place of 
such as may be redeemed under the Jimitations and 
other provisions of the respective acts by which said 
notes were originally authorized and issued.” 

The limitations under which the outstanding notes 
were issued are that they should not be of a denomi- 
nation of less than fifty dollars; and should bear in- 
terest atarate not exceeding six per cent. It is the 
purpose of the governmentas we understand it, from 
the Madisonian, to make the new issue at a merely 
nouinal rate of interest. They are to be converti- 
ble into coin; they will be purchased at par at the de- 
positories of the treasury in the city of New York, 
and will be exchanged at other depositories and at 
the land offices and custom-houses, for coin. The 
Madisonian has these remarks: 

‘‘For some years the government has been exposed 
to great hazard, delay, and expense, in the transpor- 
tation of specie to the remote posts of the Union 
where its disbursements are made. All these could 
be obviated by the employment of treasury notes of 
a low denomination, which could be remitted with 
perfect safety by the ordinary means to the disbur- 
sing agents. In fact, applications for such notes by 
those agents have been frequent. Accordingly it has 
been determined for the present to issue them of the 
denomination of fifty dollars.” 

It appears that there are now some two millions of 
dollars of treasury notes upon which all interest has 
ceased, still in circulation; and notwithstanding the 
official notices inviting their return, they are kept out 
and constantly used for purposes of remittance. 

How 


this new issue is to be made toc 


spiorm to 
the spirit of the original act, we remain at a loss to 
concelve. hat the authurity to issuea paper cure 


rency to the extent of public requirements for such a 





currency, would be an exceedingly convenient appen- 
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dage to the executive power, noone ever doubted) 1 was informed by Mr. Alecorne, the Spanish di- 
fora moment. That it would be-judicious to en | plomatic agent resident at Macao, that the Gover- 
trust the executive let whoever might be in autho-| nor of Canton had assured him that the same privi- 
rity, withsuch a power of controlling, regulating, | leges would be granted to that nation as to Great 
expanding, or contracting at pleasure the circulating | Britain, with exception of an Island; and [ am fur- 
medium of the country. remains to be, as it always! ther informed by the “Secretary of Marine for the 
has been and ought to be,a very grave question, and} Philippine Islands” that this arrangement includes 
will no doubt attract the early attention of congress | specifically privileges of commerce, and the right of 
which will be in session in seven weeks. residence at those ports to which foreigners are ad- 
Ganiecsiie mitted. 

ONTANAGON MASS OF NATIVE COPPER |_ The French have also been engaged in some nego- 
Ata stated meeting of the National Institute, held | tiations, but | am not definitely informed of the re- 
on Monday evening last, the Hon. Mr. Porter, Secre- | sults though I presume that they have been at least 
tary of War, and one of the directors of the insti-| partially successful. In acknowledging one of the| 
tute, being in the chair, reported verbally to the | communications of the French agent, the term ‘Piu,”| 
meeting that he was pleased to be able to say that) or ‘petition’ was used by the Viceroy—who was im- 
the celebrated mass of native copper of the Ontana-| mediately informed that neither the King of the| 
gon, heretofore not ced in this paper, was probably! French nor his agents designed to petition for any | 
now on its way to Washington for the National In- | thing; an apology was promptly rendered. 
stitute. A letter from General Cunningham, agent) That a decided change had taken place in the po-' 
for the mineral lands in Wisconsin and on Lake Su-) licy of the Celestials is quite obvious. But it must 
perior, of the 28th of August, had informed the de-| be remembered, nevertheless, that the “Viceroy” or | 








Haute, being nearly $110 009. The bridging and 
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masonary reqtired on that same short section will 
cost, in addition about $550,000— naking those two 
miles alone of the road figure up to the tune of 330,000 
dollars a mile. 

The average cost of the road in Ohio is $11,000 per 
mile. For the unfinished portion the estimate in 
Ohio is $14,000, Indiana $21 000, and IHinois $24,000. 
About one-half the cost i: Ohio was for macadamiz- 
ing, one-fourth for bridzes and masonry, and one- 
quarter for opening and grading. 

Of the finished portion of the road, 131 miles lie in 
in Maryland and Virginia; 171 mites in Ohio; 9 miles 
in Indiana; and 29 in Lilinois. 


_— 


CARPETING FOR THE HOUSE OF REPRE. 
SENTATIVES. 

The Salem Register ex »resses itselfin the follow- 
ing terms in relation to the statement recently made 
ina New York paper that a large quantity of carpet- 
ing for the House of Representatives at Washington 
had been ordered from England: 


partment that it had been removed from its location “Governor” of Canton is but a subordinate authort- | «Js not the above announce:-ent disgraceful, and an 


on the Ontanagon river, and was then on the shore ty; and unless his doings have the sanction of the’ 
of Lake Superior. It had been removed from its, Emperor, the central government will have the power 
bed by means of a temporary railway tothe Ontana- to disavow his proceedings. 

gon, below the forks, and thence transported on a At this port the cholera has prevailed for some 
scow to the lake. This remeval had been effected time past, principally amongst the lower classes of 
by Mr. Eldred. who claimed the copper under an the native population. It 1s said to be abating some- 
alleged jurchase of the Indians, with the aid of a what, and to be a comparatively mild form of this 
large number of men, who had either engaged or terrible scourge of the East. 

volunteered for the purpose of aiding in its transpor- We are anchored about three miles from the shore, 
tation. The departiwent did not recognize the pur- and many precautions have been taken. No officers, 
chase from the Indians, if any such had been nade, except the Commodore aud Purser, have been allow- 
and had directed the agent to take possession of it ed to visit the shore, and no frurt except in one in- 
on behaifof the government, and transport it to Fort: stance for the hospital department, has been permit- 
Brady, at Sault de St. Marie, whence the Secretary ted to come on board. 

of the Treasury tad directed a revenue cutter to Until last evening we escaped the disease. Since 
transport it to Buffalo, at which place the quarter- that time we have had four cases, two of which 
master’s department would take charge and trans- have already proved fatal. We shall get under way, 
port it to this place. The weight of the mass, Mr. and stand out into the bay in a few hours, and as 
Porter stated, wus probably from 6,000 to 7,.00 soon as the accounts can be settled, probably pro- 


ounds. -ceed tosea. By this means we hope to chek the 
The agent had been directed to make to those who progress of the disease. as Bb. FB 


had transported it to the lake an ample compensa- | 
tion for their labor and expense in so doing, alihough! THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. A writer inthe 
their right to the mass of copper itself was alloge-| Buff.jo Commercial gives a very interesting account 
ther denied, as it belonged to the government of the of this creat work, which he calis “The Appian Way 
United States. Any claim to the ownership must be of the Republic,” stretching near!y ina straight line 
established to the satisfaction of congress before it from Cumberland, in Maryland, to the Mississippi, at 
would be recognised by the departinent. ‘ St. Lonis, levelling hills and filling up valleys with 
[.Wat. Int. ‘embankments, which seem the work of Titans. Its 
'eculverts are faced with cut stone of the best work- 
RELATIONS WITH CHINA. The Boston Daily manship; and not a trickling rivulet of a few inches 
Advertiser furnishes the following interesting letter: in breadth, or apparently trifling slough occurs in its 
United States ship Constellation, | course, for which ample and permanent sluice-ways 
Manilla Bay, May 6ih. 1843. are not provided at a cost in each individual instance 
We Jeft Macao Roads on the morning of the 22d that would erect a common bridge over quite a stream. 
ultimo, and anchored in this port about midnight of Its bridges are most superior structures. built of the 
the 30th. It is generally understood that weare now | best materials, and, being protected from the action 
bound homeward. of the elements by good roofs, will last for several 
Just before leaving China, the commander address- | generations. The piers and abutments on which they 
ed a somewhat long communication to the viceroy of repose are of cut stone, clamped together in the strong- 
Canton, relative to American affairs and interests.— est manner. 
The viceroy is said to appear to be of opinion that, The plan of bridging adopted on this road is uni- 
Americans will enjoy the same privileges as other fo-. formly that of parallel arches rising on each side to 
reigners, without the necessity of treaty stipulations,! a heizht of some twelve or fifteen feet from the door 
and reiterates the assurance that the claims of our, of the bridge, and formed by -tiff plank placed trans- 
citizens for damages sustained in the December Riot) versely. and pimed through and through at each 
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insult to the country? Are there no carpets made in 


| America, fit to be trodden upon by the representa. 
| tives of the American people? Wiil the people feel 


honored to see the floors of their National Capitol 
covered with Brussels carpeting—the production of 
foreign workmen? Will they be pleased to have the 
pudlic money sent out of the country to encourage 
foreigners, in disparagement of the skill of their own 
artisans, when it ought to be spent for the encourage- 
ment and protectien of American genius and indus- 
try? We know not who is responsible for this insult 
to the country; but whoever he or they may be, ban- 
ishment would be but a just punishment for the of- 
fence. 

Not only are our industrious artizans insulted b 
this transaction, but the spirit, if not the letter of the 
law, has been violated. In 1826, Congress enacted a 
law which manifestly intended that all furniture pur- 
chased for the publie buildings should be as far as 
practicable, of American or domestic manufacture — 
Why then this order for Brussels carpeting, when 
Lowell or Danvers or Connecticut, or hundreds of 
other American workmen, could furnish specimens 
of American skill good enough for any body's use? 
The administration seems to be going back to Van 
Buren times in every thing, even to “Imperial Wil- 
tons,” “Imperial Saxons,” “Royal Weltons,” and 
Brussels” carpeting! Well may we exclaim with 
the honest and much slandered Orlte—‘Was jt not 
“practicable” to obtain American or donestic carpeting 
for the use of the Representatives’ Huli? No ven- 
tleman dure affirm that. Then why violate the law in 
purchasing foregn carpets? Are there no carpets 
made in the United States of texture firm enouch, 
and of colors sufficientiy gaudy, to piease the eye of 
a ‘democratic President?” Are American weavers, 
and dyers, and manufacturers, too dull, and too 
stupid to make a decent republican carpet? Is Ame- 
rican wool too coarse or too fine—too long or too 
short, that American mechanics cannot form a carpet 
out of it genteel enough for domestie feet to soil?— 
Why does John Tyler (or whoever else had the or- 
dering of this matter) prefer Royal and Imperial Wil- 
tons, and Brussels, to the fabrics of our own country- 
men? Has he no American patriotism to call to his 
atd, and toshield American mechanics from this di- 


at Canton shall be promptly paid at the stipulated | pomt of juxtaposition, making an infinite number of rect insult to their skill? Can he not appreciat» the 
time. braces in all directions. and rendering the sagging or feelings of honest pride that would swell with delight 


Hitherto the commodore’s communicetions have! swaying of the structure almost an impossibility.— 
generally heen receivod by a Chinese officer despatch- | The bridge over which the national road crosses the 
ed from the city for that purpose at the Consoo) Scioto, at Columbus, 1s one of the best built on the 
House or office of the Hong merchants, or at the) road, and although of great span, has but one pier in 
American consulate. ithe centre to sustain the wide-stretched arch. Yet 

On this occasion, Lieut. R. the bearer of the com-| when heavily loaded teas are passing over it, scarce 
munication, was directed to proceed to the cily gates, | a perceptible jar is felt, such is its solidity. 
and there ask to be permitted to enter and deliver it| 
to the viceroy in person. which only three hundred and two miles of continue 

On his arrival at the city gates he was directed to! ous macadamized road, from Cumberland to Spring- 


the heart of every true-born son of America, at be- 
holding the floors and the walls in the saloons of an 
American Capitol furnished with plain, substantial, 
American manufactures? Is this the policy proposed 
by which we are to protect domestic industry from 
foreign competition? Will he adopt the strange mode 
of conferring benefits on American artisans by trans- 


The length of the road is eight hundred miles, of porting their money to reward the artisans of Eng- 


land, France, Belgium, and Saxony? What will the 
American wool grower say to this plan? How will 


return and forward the communication through the) field, Ohio, has been fully finished. There are other the American weaver relish that? To correct and 
adits ‘ } , : : : . ’ 
Hong merchants. This was of course contrary to; small portions macadamized where there is conside- punish this outrage against merican skill and Ame- 


his instructions, and be was therefore invited to| rable local travel. 

the nearest government office, just within the g ites, | The plan adopted in the construction of the Cum- 
where, on the arrival of the proper officer, he deli- 
vered the commodcre’s card, and stated the objectof| of the common macadamized turnpikes. The width 


rican industry, 1 rely with full confidence on the 
friends and patrons of American manufactures and 


berland road renders its cost much greater than that mechanics.’ 


his visit. of its location is eighty feet; of the graded road thir-| GREAT GUN. The New York Express says 
The Governor declined admitting him into his| ty feet; the track macadamized is twenty feet wide,| that Messrs. L. B. Ward & Co. of that city are ham- 
resence under pretext of ill-health, and directed | and covered with broken limestone to the depth of mering out an immense gun, said to be the largest 


that it should be received by an officer of a rank cor-| nine inches. In many instances, pursuing its direct 
responding very nearly to that of the Colonel, to} unvarying line, hills were encountered, through which 
whom it was according!y delivered. The streets in} its path nad to be cut, frequently by blasting away 
the vicinity and through which Lieutenant R. had to| the solid rock, and wide deep valleys were to be 


wrought iron gun in the world. Itis fourteen feet 
long, three feet in diameter at the breech, and weizhs 
thirty thousand pounds, or fifteen tons. ‘he Ex- 
press adds: 7 


pass on his return, were thronged with natives, ea-| crossed, rendering very long and heavy embankments —*It1s made forgovernment, & will be placed on board 


gerly curious to see the foreign officer, who, with] indispensable. As a specimen of the extraordinary 
his waving plume and full dress umiorm, was by no| character of some portions of the work may be ad- 


%, 


the Princeton steamer, Capt. Stockton, now at Phila- 
delphia. This extraoidinary gun ts hammered out 


means an inconspicuous object. The deportment of | duced the estimated cost for a section of two miles, with a hammer weighing fifteen thousand pounds.— 
the crowd is represented as having been in every commencing seventy-one miles west of Indianapolis, The process of heating and hammering such an in 





way respectful. on the Wabash botioi, across that river from Jerre 





ow) 


meuse shaft is wonderlul. The machinery lor placing 
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the gun in the furnace, of putting it on the anvil, of for some more of his gins—they have already agreat) Tas Missovnt. Extracts of a despatch from the 
turning, Culiing, and hammering, are so complete,that | many here, sent from Evgiand, ail of whieh are of Hon. Mr. Cushing, EB. BE. and M.P.to China, to the 
itis moved with a precision and facility truly aston- | no use without great alterations being made in tiem, | Secretary of State: [Madisonian. 

j 


ishing. Cast iron guns of this size and larger, are 
frequently made, but no attempt, we believe, has 
ever before been made to make a gun of this size 
from wrought iron. It is calculated that the strength 
and power of this piece, when finished, willearry a 
ball of one-third greater weight, and one-fourth in- 
creased distance, than the best cast iron gun. We 
have before given an account of a steamboat shaft 
furged at this foundry, and it is a source of satisfac- 
tion that we are no louger compelled to resort to the 
workshops of Europe, or to, east iron, for any work 
of this description, even of the largest character.’ 

FLOUR AND WHEAT. The Albany Argus 
gives the following imteresting statement respecting 
the operations of the great Erie canal in the items of 
Flour, Wheat, and Merchandise: 

Comparative statement of flour and wheat shipped 
at Butiaio, Biack Rock and Oswego, and also of the 
quantity arrived at tide yvater, to the Ist October: 

Suipped at Baffalo. At Black Rock. 


Fiour, bbls. Wheat, bus. Flour. Wheat. 

1839 195 025 625.532 35.691 3,083 
l34v 465.362 676,189 75.613 19,841 
134! 496,712 S39 407 98 4u7 64,129 
1342 435.474 631;562 73.49 26 612 
1843 644,546 1.141.576 73,9U2 15,067 
Stupped at Oswego. Arrived at tide water. 

Flour. Wheat. Flour. bols. Wheat, bus. 

1839 69,565 79,403 432.845 258,033 
1340 61,061 56,863 1,023,500 769,984 
134i 76,669 57,837 1,015 720 353,945 
1842 65,225 9,747 893.112 584.962 
1343 156.090 70,618 1,241,851 500,505 


Toking flour and wheat together (the wheat being 
reduced to barreis of five bushels) the shipments at 
Butfaia, Black Rock and Oswego, and the arrivais at 
tide water to the Ist of Oct, are as follows, viz: 

Shipments equat to. Arrivals, equal to 


1839 441,885 4384 172 
1340 752 615 1 177,497 
1341 864,053 1,036,509 
1842 707,773 1,017,924 
1343 1 100,351 1.341,652 


The above statement shows that the arrival in each 
year at tide water to the Ist Oct., since 1838, has« x- 
ceeded the imports from westeru states as fulluws: 

Of the arrivals at tide water there are— 

From West. states. From this state. Total. 


1839 44] 885 vbis. 42,285 bois. 434,172 bils. 
1840 792,614 * 424834 “ 1,177,457 © 
1341 S64 003 ** 222,496 “ J1,u86.509 *¢: 
1342 Wi,tid 3U7,151 “ J,014.924 
1343) 1,luU gol 241,301 ‘ 1,341,652 * 


I hese excesses of arrival of flour at tide water in 
each year to the Ist Oct, over the imports from west- 
ern states lo the same time, represent the surplus of 
this stale cuminy lo tide water In each year. 

MERCHANDIZE 

Statement of tie tuns (2,00U pounds) of Merchan- 
dzie sent irom tide water, and oi the quantity received 
ait Oswego, Biack liock and Bulfaiv, to Ist Oct., viz: 








Cieared al Left at 
seh cles — we “we —_ 
Albany & W. ‘Troy. Oswego. Bluck Rock. Buffalo. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1839 84.591 7,602 74 31,0383 
154U 65.9s2 4,338 ol 17,580 
1341 SU.YLS 7,900 o4 25,000 
1342 6U,US5 5,886 34 20,000 
1343 74,669 6,639 53 3U,040 
TRADE AND CQMMERCE. 
Corton. ‘lhe New York Express says, ‘The fal- 


ling off in the supply of India cotton imported into 
England will be very considerable. In 1842 the quan- 
tity reached 355.UUU bales; this year it 1s estimated 
that the quantity will not be over 200,000 bales.— 
"This is an item of considerable importance in esti- 
mating the stuck of cotton in Europe, as the supply 
anust be made up from the growth of the U. States.” 
The Natchez Free Trader publishes a letter from 
Q. N. Hawley, Esq., one of the gentiemen who went | 
Out from that piace to attempt the culture of cotton | 
in India. ‘the tollowing extract will show his es- 
timate of the provable issue of the experiment: 
“We have done nothing toward improving the cot- | 
‘ton here, and we have no prospect of ever dog s0; 
and the sooner the governmeut sends us home the 
better, as we are doing little or nothing here. [have 
ginned some four hundred bales of cotton at this 
place, after which I gave the gins into the charge of | 
an engineer. ‘These people despair of ginuing the | 
Indian cotton on our gins, as the staple is so short | 
and coarse. [| expect to hear from England soon, | 
whether the cotion I have shipped 1s approved or not. | 
The company has sent out to Idler, of Philadelphia, 


if they arethen, I am to plant two or three hun- 
ton, this season, as the Mexican has entirely failed 
in every part of India where the experiment has 
been tried yet.” 

The following paragraphs from the same letter 
concerning life and the people there, are not with- 
‘out interest: 

“fam living near a village of forty thousand 
‘inhabitants of great many different castes, colors, 
and religions—the most of them Mahomedans and 
|Hindoos, who are quite dark. ‘The Sedees, or Af- 
-ricans, you know, are black; but the black here is 





dred acres of land with the native or indigenous cot- | 


| 


| 
| 


Gibraltar, August 30, 1843. 
Sim: T have the honor to state that I arrived here 
in the Missouri on the evening of the 25th inst. 
It was the intention of Captain Newton to stop here 


for two or three days only, and then proceed directly 


to Alexandria. 


But on the evening of the 29th instant, at about 8 
o’clock, the Missouri took fire, and, notwithstanding 
the strenuous exertions of Capt. Newton, hi- officers 
and crew, efficiently and zealously aided by Sir Ro- 
hert Wilson, the Governor of Gibraltar, from on 


‘shore, and by Sir George Suertorius, of H. B. M.’s 


‘double or triple refined. The Parsees are a copper | 


colored people; they are the principal traders and 
richest people it this ccuntry—some of them being 
worth illions of dollars; but for every one of this 
kind there are thousands who are not worth one ‘pice’ 
the smallest coin kuown in the country. 

There are only nine Europeans to manage all the 
negroes in the village; they have under them a regi- 
ment of straight-haired negroes. to keep the kinkey- 
heads in awe—so that you can easily imagine the 
pusilianimity of the inhabitants of the country. 


“The English derive an immense revenue in India. | 


In the smallest district, some thirty or forty miles 
square, they extort annually a tax of a million and 
a half of dollars. The fact is, the English take all 
the poor negroes can make from them, in the shape 
of taxes, except just enough to keep them from ac- 
tual starvation, and sometimes even starvation over- 
lakes them alter complying with the grinding exac- 
tions of the government.” 
TIIT ARMY. 

3d military departinent— Maj. Gen. Gaines has ob- 
tained leave of absence, and Col. Kearney of the dra- 
goons, has assumed command of the department, 

Quartermaster’s department—Cuapt. J. H. Sroxes 
A.W. M., resigned, September 30. 

Corps engineers.—Brevet 2d Lieut. B.S. ALexan- 
DER becomes 2d Lieut. vice Rains, trausferred to 4ih 
artillery. 

Topographical engineers. — Resignation of 2d Lt. 
R. M. McLane accepted, to take effect November 
Ist. This will promote brevet 2d Lt. M. L. Smrra. 

Ist Arullery.—Forts Kent and Fairfieid, in the 
disputed territory, have been abandoned, and the two 
companies there removed to Eloulton, Maine. 

Company KE, Bvt. Maj. Saunders, transferred from 
Houlton tu Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Me.; and company 
G, Capt. J. H. Winder, from Fort Sullivan to Houlton. 

4th Artiliery.—The resignation of Ist Lieut. Jas. 
H. Sroxes, and as A. Q. M., accepted, September 
30. 2d Lieut. McBown to be Ist Lieut. vice Strokes; 
and 2d Lieut. G. W. Rains, transferred from the 
corps of engineers, by general orders No. 37. suc- 
ceeds to the vacancy, to take rank next to 2d Lieut. 
f4. M. Whiting. 

THE WAWTY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 

MEDITERRANEAN SquapRon. Delaware, 74, Captain 
Macau ey, bruad pendant of Commodore Morris, at 
Naples, August 27, had visited all the ports on the 
south coast of Spain, France, and Italy; would pro- 
ceed early in September to visit the principal ports 

‘an Sicily. Officersand crew generally in good health. 

Frigate Congress, Captain V oonnegs, at Alexandria, 
August 30, having visited in succession, Toulon, Leg- 
horn, Naples, Messina, Trieste, Napoli di Romania, 
and Alexandria, all well and in excejlent health; had 
Jost but one man (Isaac Crockett, who died August 
8, of consumption) since leaving United States. The 
Congress would leave Alexandria in eight or ten days, 
and aller visiting Tripoli and Malta, would be at 
Mahon about 10th October. 

| Ship Rajah, with part of the officers and crew of 
‘the Missouri, sailed trom Gibraltar, on the 3d Sep- 
tember, for Boston. Captain Newron remained be- 
hind, to look alter the wreck, and sept with hita se- 
veral of the officers and crew, who would be kept at 
work, recovering as much of the property as possible. 

Brazit squapron. Schr. Enterprise arrived at Rio 
Janeirv, Aug. 20, from Montevideo—all well. 
of the Jine Columbus was at Rio Janeiro, August 234, 

The new steamer Princeton, Capt. Stockton, left 
her first anchorage the L2ih, and proceeded down the 
Delaware to Newcastle. Her movement is Stated 
to have been beautiful; and to realize sv far ail that 
had been anticipated of her. 

‘The sloop of war Vandalia, Capt. Cuauncey, sailed 
from Norfolk on the 1}th forthe West Indies. 


The U.S. brig Lawrence left Baltimore the 11th, | 


towed by a steamboat, for Norfoik, to take on board 
her armament. She ts destined we understand, lor 
Constantinople. 


line-of-battle ship Malabar, with his officers and men, 
to extinguish the flames, the Missouri was. in the 
course of the night, consumed to the water's edge, 
and now hes a blackened wreck aground in the bay 
of Gibraltar. 

1 beg leave to refer to the official letters of Captain 


Newton to the secretary of the navy, for a circum- 


stantial acconnt of the origin and progress of the de- 


plorable event, by which this fine ship after an emi- 


nently prosperous voyage across the Atlantic, fully 
testing her efficiency as an orean steamer, has been 
lost to the navy of the United States. At the same 
time, there are some circumstances attending this dis- 
aster, which it may be desirable and proper to have 
communicated to you by me. 

It seems to be satisfactorily ascertained that the fire 
originated in an accident, which no foresight or care 
on the part of the commander or officers of the Mis- 
sourl could have prevented. 

[deem it my duty to bear witness, as ] can from 


| personal observation, to the zeal, energy, skill, and 


unshaken courage, which Captain Newton and his offi- 
cers manifested on this trying occasion, in directing 
and actively participating in the persevering labors of 
the ship’s company to stay the course of the devouring 
flames. <A fire on ship board is always an accident 
demanding the utmost vigor, presence of mind, and 
ready judgment, on the part of those whose lotit may 
be to encounter it, from the inflammable nature of the 
materials of which the ship is coustrueted, and the 
difficulty of meeting the flaines at every point. he 
dangers and difficulties of the emergency are of course 
infiuitely augmented when a fire occurs on board a 
man of war, by reason of the great quantity of gun- 
powder, in various forms, which she contains as the 
essential partof her warlike equipment, some of 
which in spite of every precaution, may take fire and 
explode, devoting every man on board to inevitable 
and instant destruction. But, amid all the horrors of 
the scene, the commander, officers, and men strug- 
gled manfully to the last, and not until every hope of 
saving the ship was at an end, but the spread of the 
flames had extended so far as to render it physically 
impossible to protract the endeavor to extinguish 
them. Nothing remained, then, but to attend to the 


preservation of the lives of the officers and crew; 
-and after all the men had been é¢mbarked in the ship’s 


Ship! 


boets, and in others at hand, Captain Newton and 
his officers then followed, himself the last to quit 
the Missouri. 

And I am happy to say that although it was appre- 
hended at first that a life or lives might have been 
lost, yet, on a careful muster having been this day 
made of the ship’s company, it was found that every 
nan of the crew was presentand answered to liis name. 

| heg leave, also, to ask your attention to the fact 
of the zealous co-operation of the British authorities 
at Gibraltar in the attempt to subdue the flames and 
in the rescue of the ship’s company from the burn- 
ing ship; as, also, to the fact of the pro»ptitude and 
cordiality which they have displeyed in proffering 
all possible assistance to Captain Newton and to 
myself. 

‘Sir Robert Wilson, the Governor of Gibraltar, on 
receiving intelligence of the fire, immediately repair- 
ed to the Mole and remained there, himself superin- 
tending in person the despatch of boats and fire en- 
gies from the shore to the Missouri and affording all 
assistance in his power as occysion offered, until he 
had ascertasmed that the whole of the ship’s company 
had been taken off. 

H. B. M line of battle ship, Malabar, commanded 
by Captain Sir George Sarturius, who is also a Vice 
Admiral in the Portuguese navy, was the only t.an- 
of-war, except the Missouri, happening al the time to 
be in the bay of Gibraltar. Sir George Sartorius, 
promptly repaired to the Missouri with a portiva of 
his officers and men, in person aided Captain New ton 
aid his officers and crew in struggling agaiost Wie fire 
and taking off the men, and haspuably received a 
large part of them on board the Malabar, until Cap- 
tain Newton could make arrauzemeuts lor their per- 
marent accommodation elsewhere. Since which, 


‘Sir George Sartorius has, alsa, freely olfered Cap- 
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tain Newton to furnish to him, slops, supplies, or| personal direction of your excellency to save from | the captain and officers of the ill-fated Missouri. to 
any thing else of use to him, from the British govern- | destruction the United States steam frigate Missouri, | Our kindred connexions and language rendered the eral 
ment stores. and to rescue the officers and crew when it became | task on our side of sharing in the common danzer o : A 
In all these acts of hospitality and sympathy on the | necessary to abandon the ship. The succor afforded | of deep interest and of readier execution. Caditice duri 
part of the officers of the British government here, 1} by yourself to the ship’s company from the shore, | help here expressing a heartfelt wish thot it may det, and 
ought to add that the proffer was made to me of pro-!and by Sir George Sartorius, from H. B. M. ship| be in acts of kindness and friendship that our raed a beet 
viding for mea passage to Alexandria at once ina} Malabar, was of the greatest possible utility and ser-| Jated nations may carry on their future contests ina 
public ship, which offer of course I respectfully de-| vice; and the importance of the suceor was enhanced | the happiness and prosperity of each other. vl T 
clined. by the promptitude with which it was so generously! With our sincere sympathy and good wishes, be- sum 
In view of so much hearty and important assist-| rendered. J cannot speak too gratefully and confi-| lieve me, dear sir, very faithfully yours, % afte 
ance afforded or tendered to Captain Newton and my-/| dently of the value of those which it was my fortune [Signed] ee G. R. SARTORIUS of 
self by the officers of H. B. M. here, it appeared to| to witness and partake of in person. 1! beg leave, in To his excellency the hon. C. Cushing, &c. §¢ & $15. 
me to be proper, and an act of public duty on my| behalf of my government, as well as of the consul ? : is Sabha as port 
part, to make to Sir Robert Wilson and to Sir George | of the United States and the rest of my countrymen The U. S. brig Boxer sailed from Cienfuegos Sept, coul 
Sartorius, an official acknowledgment for acts per-|here to tender to your excellency, to Sir George 16, on a cruise. roac 
formed by them of succor, not to individuals merely | Sartorius,to the officers under your and his command, The new U. S. sloop of war Plymouth was launch- ame 
as such, but, also, as officers and servants of the gov-| and to the subjects generally of H. B. M. in the city | d at the Charleston navy yard on Wednesday last in able 
ernment of the United States. and harbor of Gibraltar, the warmest thanks for the | Splendid style. as 
I subjoin copies of the correspondence which en-| kind spirit manifested by all on this occasion towards| The U.S. steam frigate Mississippi is being fitted M 
sued between myself and these gentlemen respect-| the officers and ship’s company of the Missouri.—| for sea at the Charlestown nav y yard. Her destina po 
. & , ba Pere And erbbcat me to a that it will give me the high-| tion is unknown. F pb 
ile thus making known to you the friendly spirit | est satisfaction to make immediate repres ion o : 8! 
displayed on this occasion by the officers of HB M. these facts to my government, ‘nt Ne prveraty nd U...: frigate ‘Constellation, Kuaawez, sailed for bro 
here, I ought not to omit to speak of the zealous and| grateful recognition of the obligations thus devol- Lime, from, Manilla, Mey 6th, detr 
incessant exertions of Mr. Sprague, the eminently | ved upon it, and which I am sure it will be proud to Tne U.S. corvette Fairfield was in the roads of Ops 
respectable an3 excellent consul of the United States | signify in a more formal manner to the government Tripoli on the 23d of August. whi 
at Gibraltar, who not only exerted himself to the ut-| of her Britannic majesty. 1 have the honor to be,} On her way out to Gibraltar, the United States is 
most officially and individually, on the night of the; with the greatest respect, your excellency’s ob’t| steamer Missouri, touched at the Island of Fayal on pee: 
26th instant, but who has dedicated his whole time | servant. the 18th of August. Captain Newron, Mr. Cusuine of | 
to the task of alleviating the personal misfortunes of} (Signed) C. CUSHING. Commissioner and | and several of the officers of the Missouri, were en- te 
his countrymen, and energetically co-operating with Minister plenipotentiary of the U. States to China.| tertained by Cuartes Dasney, esq. the American wn 
Captain Newton in the care of the public property| To Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, &c., &c., governor of Gib- | consul. In the eveuing a splendid ball was given at tasl 
remaining on the wreck of the Missouri, and in the}  raltar. Mr Dabney’s residence, at which was collected ail wie 
20 eager means for the relief of the officers and pitt the beauty. and fashion of the Island. oe 
ew, . ~ : j : ing 
Scaot Ciseipad too bighly the Goportmat of Mr. ap wit saat cALhLs Peete waitte as Gio te te int 
Sprague on this occasion; and his general character Sir R. Wilson to C. Cushing. i aga 3 Agee is re Gth in o4 hours from rily 
and social standing are such as to enable him to sub- Gibraltar, lug. 29th, 1843. pe siumoue er ee See ir 
serve in the most effectual manner the interests of Sir: The sentiments contained in your excellency’s ,; ¥4P@!y- ‘ yar 
his government. letter of this date, are expressed with a generosity The Dolphin reached Norfolk on the 2d from mo 
] have toadd that [have taken passage for Alexan- of feeling, which will be duly appreciated by all to| Charleston. tha 
dria in the steampacket “Oriental” which conveys whom they are addressed. and by ourcountrymen at} The U S. brig Bozer sailed from Cienfuegos, Sept. the 
the mail from England to Egvpt, and by which means large whenever made known. 16, on a cruise, said to be the first American vessel wrest 
I shall reach my destination at the same time | It was the fervent object of every one thatthe united | of war that has visited the port of Cienfuegos for urg 
should have done if the Missouri had continued her/| efforts employed should preserve the noble vessel, so | eighteen years, and the first which has been seen during dit 
voyage up the Mediterranean. The Oriental will gallantly commanded and manned, and to whose de-| twenty-one voyages around the island of Cuba. - 
sail from Gibraltar on the 7th of September. voted exertions on that occasion, your excellency’s| 6,1, Se ber 98.—C the 
Although I have sustained a heavy loss in the de-| personal example added such energy and intrepidity. | yy ro $e 7 ae Be ommnnder Joserx if t 
struction of a large quantity of personal effects on| But it will ever be a source of gratification, to think | Z a Sag ye chetaniyg ee h d: 6 pet oe eae. the 
board the Missouri. yet I esteem myself fortunate in- that so much valuable life was saved, and that the! ~~". * aeanen & wey sid arya tage Pow- bri 
asmuch as | have saved the papers and other objects kindred ties of good-fellowship between the nations | Siar ma sane uty; & Bas Pe i ag PO ga the U. oth 
essentially appertaining to my mission. |} was with have been improved by such mutual manifestations | sia h eo pest pte: : Ph 4 7 1838, ordered to Th 
Capt. Newton, at the house of the American consul, of titles to reciprocal regard. War se Pe) 
at the time the fire broke out, but I immediately fol-| I shall not fail to acquaint Sir George Sartorius, ' wagner o0.—-Lacmanent R. L. Paas, sloop 
lowed him on board the ship, ina private boat, and| and the naval pertion of this garrison, with the com-| oe New York; Purser W. Sixcuair, sloup te 
having secured the trunk containing my official papers | munication of your excellency’s flattering acknowl- mienpen , m 
and delivered to Sir Robert Wilson a message from | edgements, and to transmit your excellency’s letter,| _ Lieut. C. Rixacoxp, inspector of provisions and > 
the ship as to the succors needed, I returned, to aid,| with that of Captain Newton, to my government. ’| clothing at Baltimore, vice Lieutenant W. Sairu, re- en 
~ > ‘ yr , ' ; 2 j -$ 
if posse, nthe oly sing within my competene,|” Renewing to your excelleey my sincere offers of HERE St 8 own rein : 
i ible te waked 3 plalnty saw wes the epproedh- such services as may be useful; and trusting your| Oct. 2—Lieut. J. H. Suersurne, navy-yard, Bos- pa: 
ing event namely the necessary ihendeotoat of th excellency may reach your destination under the ton; Gusher Taoias Dawsy, Sloop Ternionn. ar’ 
Micheal. It is » eninitt happy shtaianinnaii an most propitious auspices, | have the honor to be,! Oct. 3.—Lieut. R. C. Cognex, sloop Vincennes, $1: 
sanceeded.in. saving tha papers of the legation: as your excellency’s most ob’t. servant, Pensacola; Lieut. W. M. Walker, detached from Sar 
: egies nage ee Bation, a8,) (Signed, ]} R. WILSON, steamer Union. with Jeave 3 months; P. Mid. J. D. 
otherwise it would have been indispensable for me G co Y a 
: eneral and Governor. | Todd, receiving vessel, Philadelphia; Carpenter J.C. the 
to wait here two or three months, or perhaps return} pyig excellency the Hon. C. Cushi . 'M pe oe , Ba; othe 
to the United States, for a new set of papers, thus : cy the Hon. C. Cushing, &c., &c., &e., | MORRISON, sloop Yorktown; Sailmaker T. J. Boyce, Jat 
delaying the prosecution of the objects of the Mix ont sloop Yorktown. fre 
sion to a degree which would have involved a long C. Cushing to Sir George Sartorius. Resicnation. October 2.—Jori Grant, profes- the 
train of inconveniences, and the consequences of Gibraltar, 28th August, 1843. sor of mathematics. the 
which would have been deeply detrimental to the; Sim: I beg you would allow me the pleasure to) ve 
public interests. | participate with Captain Newton in expressing the gate: mare iy eee ean gs 8 oo 
Capt. Newton having been of the opinion, in which | grateful satisfaction which in common with him and STATES OF THE UNION, vo 
opinion I fully concurred, that it was his duty to lose | the officers of the ill-fated Missouri, I have derived | “es 
no ay “ + ag to the government the destruc- | from ee the zealous personal exertions of MARYLAND. he 
tion of the Missouri, has concluded to despatch Lieut. | yourself and the officers, under your command, for . 
Winslow, one of his officers, to the United States by | the preservation of the ship and’ the succor of her maatienee Py ad a b eadiiiner gph fo. 
the way of England. My letters will be entrusted al- | crew, and the generous aid you have spontaneously | a we Pee soe casa eggs. plenty yer 
: : stockholders of the Baltimore and Qhio rail road , 
so to his hands, and I would respectfully refer you to | afforded in the arrangements undertaken for the re- °° 
; ; . 2 ae ’ er : nic company submitted at a meeting held in Baltimore au 
Lieut. Winslow for personal information in regard to| turn of the ship’s company to their country; and I ne Et ine te highly setisfecte TI 
the destruction of the Missouri. confidently assure you thal, while the impression of po awe o epee praen Pimper A ‘1 ch Yo 
Ihave the honor to be with great respect, your | your prompt and indefatigable kindness on the occa- samen Ns + Foad using § : ley A . a. co 
obedient servant, (Signed, ) C. CUSHING. | sion will never be effaced froin the memory of those tip no folly poe sy ayy wae Pu 
Hon. A. P. Upsnur, Secretary of State. who have been its immediate objects, it will be warm- | A areger ce. 5. Se warranting the expectations 
; ; "' which urged its completion to Cumberland. The ex- 
— ly appreciated also, and gratefully remembered by c for the past th line vear of 
{Here follow extracts from the Gibraltar Chroni-| the people of the United States. leon niles eat rc age pean : vane 4a0 prot 4t 
cle, of August 28 which may be found in the foreign| Ihave the honor to be, sir, with great respect, . aw aaron g hg : ata te bry ® 148 +P M 
news brought by the Acadia—the testimony of John | your obedient servant, Th aire Lao ages i ra ; hed ind t of th 
Sutton coalheaver, Wm. J. Williams, & Alfred Cium | [Signed] C.CUSHING. |i" nee earnings © * main stem, indepen ent 0 th 
» official | > Cantai | Vi — the Washington road, over and above the expenses of 
published in the official ietter of Captain Newton.] | Vice admiral Sir George Sartorius, &c., §c.. &¢., Hy | aig road t to tl f $279,401 55, being th 
ttn |B. M. ship Malabar. said road amount to the sumv $2" AVL oo, vd 5 vi 
equal to four percent on the capital. At present 
_ (copr.) é — | the business of the road requires about 22 locomotives sg: 
C. Cushing to Sir R. Wilson. [copy.] |to be in operation. It has been agreed hy the board 6 
Gibraltar, 28th August. 1843. Malabar, Gibraltar, August 29, 1843. | to fix the rate at 2 cents per ton for carrying coal 7" 
Sir: [ discharge a duty, the most imperative, and! Dear sir:1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your from Cumberland to dam No. 6, on the Chesapeake v 
at the same time the most welcome to my feelings, in excellency’s letter of this day’s date, expressing ia and Ohio canal; an arrangement, which if experience 
expressing: to your excellency the emotions of pro- so wari a manner to the officers, ship’s company,and desmonstrate the practicability of the project, cannot pl 
found gratitude I have experienced in view of the myself, your thanks for performing a simple and fail to be of advantage to the canal and of importance 2 


galiant and honorable exertions of the officers of the honorable duty. We deeply feei the severe affliction to the coal region in Allegany, at the same tine that 
garrison of Gibraltar, made under the immediate | that the late awful catastrophe must have caused you, it will cheapen the cost of transporting the cual co 
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to market, and accelerate its being brought into gen- 
eral use. 

Ali delts due from the company and not in deposite 
durins ‘he past year, including $50,000 of principal 
and $23 330 of interest to the Messrs. Barings, have 
been dis: iurged and those remaining unpaid do not 
jn all ese: ed the sum of $40,700. 

The net revenue of the main stem (including the 
sum of $46,467 received from the Washington road) 
after payment of foreign debts, amounts to $172,479, 
of which the board have determined to appropriate 
$15.000 according to a pledge in the last annual re- 
port, as the commencement of a sinking fund, on ac- 
count of a loan of $1,000,000 for the Washington 
road; of the balance, they have agreed to divide 
among stockholders $2 upon each share of stock, pay- 


able on and after the first day of November next, | 


reserving a surplus of $17,479. 

Jt is shown that the cost of introducing cars into 
the city by horse power amounts from $12 to $15,000 
which must augment according to the increase of bu- 
siness. It isargued that the locomotives might be 
brought into Baltimore, as in other cities, without 
detriment to the citizens, and with profit and great 
convenience to the company. There is nothing in 
which prejudice is doing more injury to the city, than 
this persisting in bringing the cars into town by 
horse power. No man who looks at the operations 
of the locomotives on the road, and particularly at 
the Mount Clare depot of the company, and sees with 
what ease and safety the locomotive performs its 
task there—at all times under the entire control of 
the engineer, and capable of being stopped on the in- 
stant,when at ordinary speed—and then sees the exci- 
ting scene of a train of some four or five cars brought 
into the city by spirited horses, who are necessa- 
rily only under partial control, and whose progress 
cannot be checked in less than twenty or an hundred 
yards—no person who sees the operation of the two 
modes of applying power, but must be convinced 
that there is entire safety with the locomotive, and 
therefore that the respective advantages of either 
mode admits of no comparison. This point has been 
urged before, and it is really to be hoped, for the cre- 
dit of the city, that the councils will no longer per- 
sist in excluding the locomotives, under the idea of 
their being more dangerous than the horse power.— 
If the locomotives must be excluded, and the lives of 
the citizens continue to be endangered by the plan of 
bringing the cars into the city with horses, let some 
other reason be assigned for this obstinacy in error. 
The one urged now is without foundation, and being 
persisted in becomes ridiculous. 

The net earnings of the Washington road for the 
past year amount to $71,691 46, which added to the 
surplus of $8:834 40 of the previous year, authorize 
a dividend among the stockholders of $4 50 per 
share payable on or after the 1-t day of Nov. next, 
reserving a surplus of $6,275 36. 

The sums paid the state, being one-fifth of the 
passage money for passengers, from the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1343 to the Ist of Juiy in the present year, was 


$15,439 88, and for the six months previous, on the | 


Sanic account, $18,125 69. 

It is also to be remarked, says the report, that if to 
the sum of $33,565 57 paid to the state on the Ist of 
January avd of July 1843, the one-fifth of receipts 
from passengers, there be added the sum of $24,700, 
the diviedend of the Washington road; $10,000 trom 
the main stem and $1.260 60 regularly remitted by 
the buard to London, as the interest upon £5,250 
sold of the subscription of $3,000 000; it will ap- 
pear that the state has received during the year the 
sum of $69,585 17, being nearly seven per cent. upon 
her entire actual! investment in both roads. 

The report coneludes with an eloquent and very 
forcible argument in favor of continuing the Balu- 
more and Olio rail road to the Ohio river, and sug- 
gests speedy action of the legisi.tures of Maryland 
aud Virginia to that end. We wave thus briefly 
touched at the priucipal features of the report, and 
commend it most earnestly to the attention of the 
Public generally. [Balt Pat. 


Evection. Below we give the complete returns 
of the eieciion which tuok pluce on Wednesday, the 
4th inst., for delegates to the general assembly of 
Maryland. We were in hopes of being able to furnish 
the fuil returns to our readers in the last number of 
the Register, but at the time our paper went to press 
there were four counties remaining to be heard from, 
viz: St. Mary’s, Queen Anne, Somerset, and Wor- 
Cester, the resuitin which is given below. Our then 
information as lo utier counties also requires correct- 
ing. Dorehester county has elected two whigs and 
two Van Buren men instead of one whig and three 
Van Buren men as reported in our last. We now 
preseut the whole returns entire. Showing a whig 


majvurily of twelve in the house of delegates, and a 
Whig majorly of seventeen on joint ballot—thus se- 
Curing the election of a whig United States senator. 














Four whigs, Messrs. Curley, Levering, Watson, and 


6) 

Carey, and 1 V. B. (Stansbury), elected. 

Total number of votes taken 13,048. The total 
number last October, 12,927. 

Average whig majority 97. 

Highest whig over lowest V. B. 181. 

Highest V. B. over lowest whig, 85. 

Last October the V. B. average majority was 752. 

The city gave a majority of 31 in 1840 against 
Harrison. 

Baltimore county. 


V. B. Independent. 
James Carroll, jr. 1,204 G.W.Harryman 559 
Joseph Walker 1,217 N.H. Ware 765 
C.S. Stansbury 1,182 Wm. Jackson 273 
R. S. Welsh 1,128 
Philip Poultney 1,042 


The first five are elected. 
The commissioners elect are Joshua Hutchins, 
Jolin Burns, and Richard Herbert. 
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Allegany county. This county stands as last year— | Frederick county. 
three V. B. and one whig. Whig. V. B. 
| Whig. Vv, B. Buckey 2,711 Biser $3,592 
Smith, 1,136 McKaig, 1,152) Lynch 2.681 Brower §) 573 
Pickell, 1,062 Buskirk, 1.117 | Thomas 2,694 Crampton $570 
Bruce, 1,112 Fitzpatrick, 1,132 | Naill 2,670 Shriver $2,639 
|McCulloh, 1,032 Hammill, 1,148 | Bartholow 2,615 Marriot $3,591 
| Dr. S. P. Smith, (whig,) and Patrick Hammill, Harford county. 
/Wm. W. M’Kaig, Dr. James Fitzpatrick, (V. B.) Whig. VB 
are elected. Polk, 1,330 Stevenson, 1,267 
Anne Arundel county.—Two whigs and three Van | Yellott, 1,300 Nelson, 1 264 
Buren are elected—last year they were all V. B. Hopkins, 1,294 Hanson, 1,219 
Whig V. B. Butler, 1,258 Hope, 1, 148 
Johnson, 1,462 Marray, 1,480| Kent county.—Three whigs elected: 
-Gambrill, 1,456 Ligon, 1,461 Whig. V. B. 
Worthington, 1,457 ‘Thomas, 1,475 | Tilden, 655 Came, 506 
Garner, 1,438 Maxey, 1,441 | Holiday, 616 Thomas, DL 
Warfield, 1,460 Chairs, 1,454 | Spencer, o 661 Gooding, 4185 
imore ci onfgomery county. 
Mm re | Nominated whigs ‘Independent. 
| James Curley, 6,563 Stansbury, 6 484 | Kilgour, 812 Mercer, (V. B.) 197 
A. R. Levering 6.557 Ramsey 6,444 Trundle, 813 Dorsey, (V. B.) 735 
> ’ vy ae "9? : Griffith, 810 Dade, (V. B.) 766 
W.H. Watson, 6,554 Cox, 6,410 | »(V- 
J. L. Carey, 6,529 Frieze, 6,396 | Waters, ,, . 809 Gott, (whig) 748 
G. W. Lurman, 6,399 Bender, 6 383| Prince George's county.—-No opposition to the no- 


miuated whig ticket. 
Queen .4nne’s county. 


Whigs. V. B. 
Harrison 754 Temple 728 
Earickson 727 Smith 710 
Tilghman 702 Stevens 714 
St. Mary’s county. 
Whigs. Vv. B. 
Causin, 663 Miles, 523 
Thomas, 654 Morgan, 509 
Hopewell, 606 Neale, 446 
Somerset county. 
W higs. V. iB. 
R. J. Dennis, 975 A.C. Lankford, 733 
W.S. Waters, 1,002 John F. Cumming, 757 
B. Lankford, 1,014 George Twilley, 714 
L. P.ilips, 978 A. Ballard 788 


The vote for county commissioners stood—for 
Thomas Marshal, (W.) 853; Join B. Nowland, (W.) 
1,000; for Burton Cannon (V. B.) 750; George Han- 
dy, (V. B.) 756. 




















| Calvert counlty.—The result is the same as last vi, Talbot cownty. " 
| year, viz: one whig and two V. B. delegates. , pT Ne hang pe seas V. B. 701 
* 4 ¥ ’ da Sy 
Whigs. a ae i os V. B. Harper, 656 B. M. Bowdle, 729 
Torco? ad Sith. aa Seat Remain = 
urner, i eems, i + &. COMES . 
Morsell, 3:0 Harrison, 375) rol Washington county. 
COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. sae ‘mt B Independent. 
» “a sala Weber 1,381 Handy 655 
| Essex, we. Creanoes, 399 | Boteler 1,371 Eyerly 428 
| Wilson, 363 Bowen, 360 | Vann 1.430 
| Breeden, 371 Wales, 4U3 | Wade 1352 
Denton, 370 Owens, 399 Hollman 1348 
| Harrison, 387 Dare, 4i3 heneieten come 
Sunderland 394 Parran, 417 Whies y VB 
. Caroline county. : Jas. R. J. Purnell, 1,038 Ebenezer Davis, 897 
Whig. V. Bz '{benezer Hearne, 996 Jas. M. Holland, 895 
Hardcastle, 584 Thawley, 574 J. R. Franklin, 985 Wm. 8. B. Coltman, 822 
Potter, 6U3 Keene, 996 | Levi Cathell, 930 Geo. R. Collier, 622 
/MckKnutt, 996 Anthony, 994 RECAPITULATION. 
| ‘Two whigs and one V. B. elected. A whig gain 1842. 1843. 
jot one delegate. Counties, &c. Whig. V.B. Whig. V.B. 
| Carroll county—In this county three V. B. and | Allegany : . ae 3 1 3 
one whig are elected, being a whig gain of one. The ; Anne Arundel 0 5 2 3 
| following is the result. Baltimore city » 5 4 1 
Whig. V. B. Baltimore county 0) 5 0 5 
| Hood, 1,250 Stull, 1,314 | Calvert . 2 1 2 
Gardner, 1,228 Pouder, 1,306 | Caroline l 2 2 1 
| Ecker, 1,339 Shaw, 1,306 | Cecil SO 0 4 
| Longwell, 1,295 Owings, 1,258 ; Charles ‘ ; 3 0 3 0 
Cecil county.—The following is the result; four Van | Carroll . 0 4 . 3 
Buren elected—being a gain of two. ed erg , ‘ , : : 
Whig. V. B. 2 
‘Simpers, — —«-1.221__Lacklard, 1,299 | Harford oY . * - 
Yarnell, 1,236 Owen, 1,263|Kent . oF ae 2: 
Crookshanks, 1,200 Cropper, . 1,267 | Montgomery ‘ | 4 q a 
Chandier, 1181 Harris, 1,262 | Prince Ceres s : . : 
Charles county. Peed ? i? 9 4 0 
Whigs. “ V. B. | St. Mary’s 2 i 3 0 
Chapman 646 Stoddart 543 | Talbot . O 3 0 3 
| Reeder 641 Diggs 509 | Washington 0 5 oS 
| Freemen 588 Gardner 509 | Worcester a 1 4 0 
Dorchester county.—In this county two V. B. dele- = yee = = 
gates aud two whigs have been elected. 35 47 47 35 
The yote was as follows: . Whig. VY. B. 
Whigs. V. B. Senate. ° ° ° - Is 8 
F. P. Phelps, 914 Jas. A. Stewart, 993 House of Delegates . ‘ 47... 35 
Jas. Niculs, 905 John W. Dail, 940 | — — 
| L. Richardson, 859 Daniel Cannon, 9u0 60 43 
J.B. Chapiain, 841 Jas. Smith,(W.) $83 43 
Messrs. Nicols and Phelps, whigs, and Stewart — 
and Dail, V. B. are elected. Whig majority on joint ballot 17 
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ALABAMA. 


Sickness. The Mobile Journal says that the pre- 
sent summer is considered in the interior of Alabama 
as one of the most unhealthy and fatal which has oc- 
curred for a great many years. Moreor less sickness 
is to be found in every settlement, and numbers of 
old settlers have been carried off. In the -towns of 
Hayr.eville and Clairborne the disease has been more 
than usually malignant. In the latter, a village with 
1000 or 1200 inhabitants, sixty persons were reported 
to be: down on the 28th ult. with the yellow fever.— 
Congestive fever, of the most violent character, pre- 
vail? in many sections of the state. 


_— 


TENNESSEE. 
The Nashville papers contain the annual message 
of Governor Jones, which was delivered to the legis- 
jature of Tennessee on the 3d instant. It is a docu- 
ment that has the singular 
only with the approbation of the governor’s politica 
friends, but of his political adversaries also—his views 
and recommendations on “several questions of state 
policy” being approved of by the Locofoco paper in 
Nashville. The following complimentary notice of 
it by the ““Whig” will disclose its prominent charac- 
teristics in terms as succinct as any abridgment which 
we could readily make: ]Nat. Int. 
“This document, inall its features, whether o 
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| viver, which is to be called ‘*Newport.” 
| being laid off into lots, and several warehouses will 
ood fortune to meet not | $00n be completed, ready for the reception of goods. 


| The Tallahassee Sentinel says that -‘the location is 
‘I 


| 


| 


| 


| 


state or general interest, 1s essentially characteristic | 


of its distinguished author. And to say that it is 
marked by the same force of opinion, manliness of 


sentiment, and sound views of, and uncompromising | 


devotion to, the best interests of country that con- 
stitute the true secret of the popularity of Governor 
Jones with the people, and of his eminent success on 
the hustings, is to bestow upon its merits the highest 
compliment the occasion calls for or his friends could 
desire. 

“The recommendations of the message admit of 
no doubtful construction? From first to last they 
stand out alike bold in their expression and unequi- 
vocal in their conclusions. There is no mistaking 
the opinions of the executive upon any of the sub- 
jects embraced in this important communication. 
He is, as he has been, in favor of bank investigation. 
He is for the cause of education, without fearing to 
proclaim the destitution of a large body of our peo- 
ple of its common elements. He is against the 
gross fraud of repudiation, either direct or indirect, 
and for the preservation of the credit and honor of 
the state, ina pecuniary sense, at all hazards. 
force and importance of his opinion on this subject, 

‘at this time, is increased by the fact developed in the 
message, that the representatives of the people will 
soon be called upon, if indeed they are not bound at 
the present session, to make new and permanent 
provision for the payment of the interest on the pub- 
Jic debt. He brings to the attention of the legisla- 
ture the importance of filling the vacant seats of 
Tennessee in the United States senate; and, in doing 


TATES OF THE UNION. 





cess in obtaining the necessary funds from Europe to 
complete the canal. We consider it very donbtful, 
and the fact that an agent from Europe is to visit this 
country and examine the security afforded as well as! 
to ascertain the tone of public feeling in regard to | 
the payment of our public debt, shows that the fo- 
reign capitalists intend acting with great caution 
before Joaning Illinois another dollar. They are, 
right.” | 


FLORIDA. 


A New Town. The former inhabitants of Port 
Leon, in Florida, (one of the towns whigh was almost 
entirely destroyed by a hurricane and inundation on. 
the 13th ultimo,) have selected a new site for atown. 
some two or three miles higher up the Samt Mark’s 
It is now 





1igh above the reach of water, is considered healthy, 
can be made accessible by good roads, is in the im- 
mediate vicinity to White Sulphur Springs of sur- 
passing medicInal virtue, and affords ample depth of 
water to vessels sufficiently light to pass the bar at 
the mouth of the river, and, withal, a much better 
berth for them than at Port Leon.” 

SINGULAR SALT pEPOsiToRY. An officer of the U.. 
States dragoons, writing from Wachita river, August 
5, gives the following statement of the saJt plain of 
the prairies, which we copy from the Cincinnati 
Gazette. 

‘About 200 miles from Fort Gibson we came to 
the great salt plain. This was one object of our 
journey, and the sight was truly gratifying. The 
bed of the river (the Nescutunga) was widened, be- 
ing near 6 miles in width, and ten in length; the riv 
er running by one side of it, through a small channel 
in the sand, while this upper plain throughout was 
covered by a crust of salt as white as snow. We 
approached it through sand hills, and when within 4 
or 5 niles of it, the plain looked like an immense 


‘salt lake which had dried up and left the salt in its 


-erystallize on the surface. 


The | 


so, administers a reproof, not Jess just than severe, | 


to the action of the last senate.” 
On Wednesday, the 4th instant, the senate, in pur- | 
suance of a provision in the new constitution, passed | 
a bill to its third reading fixing the seat of the state | 
government at Kingston, in Roane county, and on 
the same day the house passed a similar bill on its | 
second reading designating Murfreesbarough, in Ru- | 
therford county, for the same purpose. ‘The Whig) 
says that ageneral disposition existed to dispose of | 
the question during the frst week of the session. 


a 


ILLINOIS. 

SALE OF PUBLIC PROPERTY. 
in this day’s paper, it will be seen that the auditor 
has advertised for sale jn April next. all the public 
lands owned by the state of Il}inois. (except the canal 
lands.) Jt is to be sold to the highest bidder, and 
payment to be made in the state bonds and internal 
improvement scrip of Jilinois. Upon the result of | 
this sale, much will depend as to the probability of 
our ever extricating ourselves from debt. Large cal- | 
culations have been made as to the amount these 
Jands will bring in our state securities. But if ma- 
naged a3 the sale of the personal property belonging 
to the state has been, those calculations will not only 
fail, but the lands will scarcely cover the expenses 
of sale. 

The railroad from Springfield to Meredosia has 
been abandoned by its lessees, Messers.S M. Tinsley 
& Co. This is some of the public property that our 
opponents have asserted would bring a millon of dol- 
Jars in our state securities. And yet the present les- 
sees, Without ever having paid a dollar to the state, 
have, as they assert, been compelled to abandon it in 
consequence of its being a losing concern. 

[-dlton Telegraph 16th ult. 

The Alton Telegraph has the following: ‘The 
northern papers s;eak with great confidence of suc: 


| 
| 
| 


By an advertisement | the occupation of a civilized race. 


to be called by his name, are gone for ever. 


other elements. 


bed. We found the salt to have a local origin; it 
comes to the river in a creek which is very salt.— 
This overflows the plain and leaves the water to 
Heavy rains will wash 
the salt away; but the overflow from the creek comes 
at the same time to bring more sait water for crys 
tallization, At this point we first began to find Buf- 
falo. 

Within two days’ journey of the great salt plain 
we came to the salt rock, as it was called. We 
found it to be the bed of the Semirone, a stream 
south of the one the great plain is on, and is an im- 
mense spring of salt water, rising at the tase ofa 
high clay hill, and boils up over a space of 160 acres, 


_erystallizing as fast as it reaches the surface, form- | 


ing a rock of saltall over the cove, so hard that we 
broke one mattock in vain attempts to get a mass of 
it. The holes where the water comes out are lined 


, With salt as far down as the arm could reach. 


Bucaniers. Seven negroes ranaway from their 
masters at St. Augustine, carrying with them a pilot 
boat. They proceeded as far south as Cape Florida, 
and attempted to rob the settlers on the Miami river. 
Failing in their attempt they crossed over the bay to 
Biscayene, and after murdering a German settler 
named John Henry Geireen, robbed his dwelling. 





OREGON. | 

From the Edinburg Review. 
This is the last corner of the earth left free for 
When Oregon. 


‘shall be colonized, the mapof the world may be w 
considered as filled up. 


The romantic days in which 
every new adventurer saw, in the first green shores 
which greeted him, the nursery of some new empire 
The 
world has grown old inthe last two hundred years 


‘more rapidly than in the preceding two thousand. 


Our future conquests must be over the power of the 
Earth has little more surface left 
to dispose of. Of Australia we know nearly all 
that will ever be worth knowing; and, although 


there is room enough there fora great multiplica- 


tion of inbabitants, there are no new spots of value | 
for the foundation of fresh colomes. Of the beau- | 
tiful islands of the Pacific, the loveliest and the 
largest are already appropriated. Asia belongs to 
another race. The vast and teeming solitudes of 
South America afford room for empires; but their: 
air breathes death tothe northern colonist. The ' 
only region of any extent, of temperate climate and 
agricultura] capability, which still invites swarms 
from the old hives of mankind, is that which stretch- | 


es along the west coast of America, between the ex- 


treme settlements of the Mexicans and thase of the 
Russians, Formerly, this coast was nearly jnac- 


vn er me cr ann ———. 
cessible; lying to windward of the steady easterly 
currents of air, it was of difficult and uncertain ap- 
proach; and the seas which wash it were unknown 
to commerce, Now, steam will render it approach. 
able at every season, end from every quarter. «The 
mouth of the Columbia lies but eight or ten days 
sail from the Sandwich Islands, now as well known 
as the Azores, and as much visited by European ani 
American vessels. This country once settled, wil! 
command the Pacific. It will communicate directly 
with New Zealand, Australia, and China; and should 
the transit the across Isthmus of Darien be effected 

it will be within forty or fifty days’ voyage from the 
shores of Britain. | 

Generally speaking. Oregon consists of moun- 
tains. The Columbia river, its chief geographical 
feature, in falling from the Rocky Mountains to the 
sea, cuts transversely three or four distinct moun- 
tain ridges, running north and south: one of them, 
which the Americans callthe President’s range, of 
very great height, attaining the elevation of 15 Q00 
or 16,000 feet in single peaks, some of which frown 
almost immediately over its waters. 

North of the Columbia the country is in general a 
labyrinth of mountain ranges, but interspersed with 
extensive valleys, and covered with a growth of 
heavy timber; the climate mild for the latitude, but 
moist and tempestuous. ‘ 

South of the Colunibia, the character of the coun- 
try completely changes, and, as we have said, very 
suddenly. The forests give place to an open undu- 
lating countrs, still clad with magnificent trees on 
the mountain ridges. In the interior the plains are 
perfectly arid, the soil volcanic, and buffalo’s dung 
supplies the place of fuel. But the tract intervening 
between the westernmost of the parallel ranges of 
mountains and the Pacific Ocean, enjoying more 
moisture than the rest, produces trees of a size 
hardly equalled within the tropics. 

Such is Oregon—a land of magnificent scenery, 
and ahealihy climate; of limited agricultural capa- 
bilities with a large proportion of unproductive soil, 
but fertile ground enough to form the home of a new 
nation; poor in harbcrs, and deficient in navigable 
rivers, but yet by no means inaccessible, and possess- 
ing an admirable geographical situation for con- 
mercial purposes. The tribes of Indians which 
wander over its surface are few in number, chiefly 
subsisting by salmon fishing and on roots, and very 
inferior in physical power and ferocious energy to 
their brethrenof the prairies. But, for this very 
reason, they offer the less obstruction to the opera- 
tions of the colonists; and, it must be added. that 
their simple inoffensive habits of Jife are found to be 
accompanied in many cases with a moral elevation 
which ranks them in the scale of humanity far above 
most savages, and forms but too striking a contrast 
to the morals and habits of the wandering whites 
and haif breeds who visit them from the east. No 
race of men apnears to live in so much conscious- 
ness of the immediate presence of the invisible 
world. “Simply to call these people religious.’ 
says Irving, in the characteref Captain Bonneville, 
speaking of sume tribes westof the Rocky Moun- 
tains, ‘‘would convey but a faint idea of the deep 
hue of piety and devotion which pe:vades the whole 
of their eonduct. They are more Jike a nytion of 
saints than a herd of savages.”” Among such peo- 
ple as these,the exertions of a few missionaries 


’ 


(have met with rather more than usual success; but 


extermination treads rapidly on their heels. 
At present the only fixed inhabitants of this vast 


| wilderness may be said to be the people of the Hud- 


son’s Bay Company at Fort Vancouver, and a few 
hundred Euglish and Americans; chiefly men tired 
ith the wandering lite of the deserts. who have es- 
tablished themselves as agricultural settlers in the 
valley of the Wallamette, near the mouth of the 
Columbia. ‘They have at present no government, 
being recognized subjects neither of Great Iyritain 
vor the United States, but are demanding loudly to 
be included within the boundartes of the great re- 
public. ‘ihey are at this moment partially under 
the control of a powernot very responsibie to eiher 
state, but of which all the instincts and habits are 
thoroughly British and anti-American—the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

Few among us are aware of the extraordinary re- 
sources and wide spreading plains of this remarka- 
ble society, which has exercised in its barren do- 
mains a sieady enterprising policy not inferior to that 
of the East Lidia Company itself; and now occupies 
and controls more than one-ninth of the soil of the 
globe. ‘The great business oi this company is the 
fur trade, of which it is now nearly the sole mono- 
polist throughout all the choicest fur bearing regions 
of North America, with the exception of the por- 
tion occupied by the Russians. ‘The bulk of tts em- 
pire is secured to it by charter; but it is in*poxses- 
sion of Oregon as debatable Jaud. under stipulations 
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between Britein and the United States. The stock 
holders are British, the management of its affairs 1 
America is carried on by “partners,” so called, but, 
in point of fact, agenis paid by a proportion of the 
nett income of the company. These are ‘scattered 
in various posts overthe whole territory between 
Hudson's Bay and the Pacific. The governor gene- 
ral resides in York Factory, on the former. They 
are chiefly Scotsmen; and a greater proportion of 
shrewdness, daring, and commercial activity, is pro- 
bably not to be foundin the same number of heads 
in the world. Before 1820, this body carried on a 
fierce contest with the North West eompany, at- 
tended with hideous battles of Indians and half 
breeds, in the burning and sacking of each other’s 





posts. In 1821, the two companies were consolidat- 
ed; since which time they have had no British rival, | 
and have exerted all their policy to repress interfe- 

rence on the part of the Americans. In this they | 
seem to have thoroughly succeeded. The attempts’ 
of the Americans to establish a fur trade of their’ 
own, one by one have ended in disappointment. 

Their own trappers and hunters prefer the markets. 
of the company. Its agents seek out the Ameri-' 
cans—so, at least. they complain—outhbid them, and | 
undersell them,in every point to which they can 

penetrate. The “Pacific Fur Company,” the scheme | 
of John Jacob Astor, commemorated by Washing- 

ton Irving, those of Captain Wyeth, and many other 
American adventurers, have failed against the 
strength and perseverance of the old monopoly. Its 
traders supply the demand, such as it is, both of In- 
dians and white hunters for European goods, over all 
the north west. 

We have purposely abstained from all discussion 

of the question now pending between Great Britain 
and America as to the sovereignty of Oregon. We 
have been anxious. on the present occasion, only to 
point out the existence, and the capabilities, of this 
region—the remotest nook of the world, and the last 
vacant space, as we have said, for the plantation of 
anew people, The land which is to command the 
North Pacific, and give the law to its myriad islands, 
cannot long remain unoccupied. It calls loudly on 
those who have foresight, on those who can esti uate 
the future, to forecast its destiny. The Americans 
never show themselves deficient in this branch of 
political wisdom. They are familiar with what we 
van scarcely realize—the rapid march of time in 
he western world. Almost before we have satisfied 
urselves with the mere contemplation of a newly 
iscovered portion of the wilderness—before its 
es are mapped out, andthe namesof its natural 
atures become familiar to our ears—the wilderness 
gone, the mountains stripped of their forests, the 
ers alive with navigation. The far west will 
tnge as rapidly as the east has done. In the 
¥ds of Washington Irving, “the fur bearing ani- 
hs extinct, a complete change will come over the 
Me; the gay fur trapper and his steed, decked out 
Mild array, and tinkiing with bells and trinkery; 
thsavage war chief, plumed, and ever on the 
Pf: and traders’ cavaicade, winding through de- 
filtaid over naked plains, with the stealthy war 
P®lurking on its trail; the b.tialo chase, the hunt- 
Simp, the mad carouse in the midstof danger, 
thestt ultack, the scamper, the fierce skirmish 
aMSrocks and cliils—ali this romance of savage 
Wlejich yel exists among the mountums, wail 
hetlist but in frontier sloury, and seem like the 
Heugy chivalry or fairy tale.” 


Swit wetl behooves us,who have an interest in 
every \ corner of the earth, lo note the signs of these 
change TURN THEM TO OUR PROFIT WHEN WE 
MAY. done thing strikes us forcibly. However 
We POvl| question between England and Ameri- 
ca, a le owsersiip of Oregon, may be decided, 
Oregon) never be colonized overiand from the 
eastetiies, Jt is with a view of pointing outthe 
entire Qetness of the two regions, that we have 
Bove, PSs at tedious length, into a description ot 
the Sevx,ical peculiarities of the vast space 
Which Stites them. It is six or seven hundreds 
ilies {role westernmost limit of that fertile part 
of the ps, to the cultivable region of the Co- 
lumbia. qonths of the year, the whole of this 
Space 1S 4 jing wilderness of snow and tempests. 
During Wher six, it exhibits every vaticly of 
hopeless sty | plains of arid sand, defiles of vol- 
Canic POCK\ is covered with bitter shrubs, and 
Siowy MGs of many days’ journey; and its 
level part ISy¢,.eq by the formidable predatory 
cavalry WE | described, an enemy of more than 


Qaett i: 5 
ecy lial S8¥ecs and endurance, who cannot be | 
tracked, ove) 


admire the ex, 


| 


Jinary energy which accompanies | 
the rambling 5 of the cit:zens of the States; we | 
know the le ippesistivle tendency to press on- | 
ward, which 1.6 the settier to push to tue ulter- | 
Most luis Ol-icable enterprize, regardless of | 
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the teeming and inviting regions he may leave be- , hand raised he presents a globe. His !eft rests, with 
hind. Sull, with these natural obstacles between. | the back turned, upon his hip, the arm being a-kimbo. 
we cannot but imagine that the world must assume} The right foot is advanced and firmly placed upon 
a new face before the American wagons make plain | the soil, v hilst the left, as in the act of walking, 
the road to Columbia, as they have done to the Ohio. lscarcely touches the earth. His costume is that of a 
In the meantime, the long line of coast invites emi- | Spanish cavalier of the fifteenth century, with cuirass 
gration from the over-peopled shores of the old} and armlets,a falling mantle on his shoulders, full 
world. When once the Isthmusof Darien is ren- | breeches to the knee, and thin silk stockings so fitted 
dered traversable, the voyage will be easier and | to the leg that it is nearly as visible as if naked.— 
shorter than that to Australia; which thirty thou- | Near him stands a lovely Indian woman, who seems 
sand of our countrymen have made ina single year. ,to have been reposing upon the earth when startled 
Whoever, therefore, is to be the future owner of | by this astounding aspiration. She has just sprung 
Oregon, its people will come from Europe. The: up, and now she stands in the attitude to fly. yet she 
Americans have taken up the question in earnest; | turns her head, and regards with a curious and fixed 
their press teems with writings on the subject: we gaze the new comer. 

need only mention the able memoir of Mr. Green-' The countenance is truly Indian. THe who seeks 
how. “translator to the department of state,” in| here the regular features of Grecian art will be dis- 
which their claim is historically deduced with much appointed. Phidias never concetv: d of such a face. 
ingenuity. French writers, as may be supposed, | The cheek bones are prominent. the eyes are deeply 
are already advocating the American view. Let us set, the forehead low, the chin rounded; yet neither 
abandon ours from motives of justice, if the right be | of these characteristics is extreme. Itisa face stri- 
proved against us; from motives of policy, if it be | king and beautiful in its kind. 

proved not worth contesting; but not in mere indo-{ In the eager and concentrated gaze with which she 
lence. Let us not fold our hands under the idle per- |Jooks upon the wonderful visiter there is an expres- 
suasion that we have colonies enough; that itis mere | sion of sternness and profound astonishment. ‘There 
labor in vain to scatter the seed of future nations; is also in the attitude something which suggests the 
over the earth; that it is but trouble and expense to stealthy and almost serpentlike movement of the In- 
govern them. If there is but one thing on which dian race. The slight drapery with which she was 


the maintenance of that perilous greatness to which covered seems, in the hurry in which she has spruag 


we have attained depends, more than all the; up, to have slipped down from its place, discovering 
rest, it is colonization; the opening of new markets, to the view the Jovely person of this maiden of the 
the creation of new customers. It 1s quite true that | forest. At the same time it has so fallen that mod- 
the great fields of emigration in Canada and Aus- ‘esty is not shocked, and its ends, reaching tne earth, 
tralia promise room enough for more than we can form an ingenious and beautiful support to the statue. 
send. But the worst and commonest error respect- If the visage is not modelled according to the rules 
ing colonization, is to regard it merely as that which of Grecian art, still the person and limbs, Indian as 
itcan never be—a mode of checkin: the increaseof this figure is, may well compare with the choice 
our people. What we want is, not to draw off mudels of Grecian and Italian statuary. 

dribleits from our teeming multitudes, but to found 
new nations of commercial allies. And, in this view, 
every new colony founded, far from diverting strength 


It mav be asked what constitutes these statues a 
group? What reference have they the one to the 
: ot » * 1 other? It isnot necessary that statues should be ma- 
from the older ones, infuses into them additional vir tepjaliy connected, that is, united to the same block 
gor. To them as wellas the mother country it of marble. tomake a group. The celebrated family 
opens a new market. It forms a hew link in the of Niobe, which is still seen at Florence, presents an 
chain along which commercial inter-communication example of the representation of an idea by means 
Is carried—touching and benehting every polpt in of a number of separate figures. These two statues 
the line as it passes. ‘Thus, in tormer days, the represent a scene, and one of the most interesting in 
prosperity of the West India Islands was the great pictory. | have explained the appearance of Colum- 
stimulus to the peopling of North America; the pus and the manner of the maiden. But whilst she 
newer colony of Canada has flourished through its jooks on him with all these feelings strongly depic- 
connection with our settlements im the states; the ted in hercountenance which the cireumstayces were 
market of New Zealand wiil excite production 1 eajeylated to produce, he regards her pot. Absorb- 
Australia. The uttermost portions of the earth are our oq jn the enthusiasm of the moment and occupied 
inheritance. Let us not throw it away in mere su- with the feelings and reflections of his peeuhar po- 
pineness, or in deference to the wise conclusions of sition, she escapes his observation. He has the tri- 
those sages of the discouraging school, who, had umphant step, the elevated air, the look of proud 
they been listened to, would have checked, one by satisfaction, appropriate to one who has just succeed- 
one, all the enterprises which have changed thetace oq jp discovering a new world. He has strugzled 


of the worid in the last thirty years. for many long vears against adverse fortune; he has 





aoe omnes fund the worid incredulous as to his theory; he has 
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been believed an enthusiast aud a monomaniac, has 
been the subject of ridicule and contempt; bas buf- 
feted the winds and the waves of an unknown sea; 
and has had to contend against that worst of obstacles 
amutinous crew, destitute of confidence; and now 
he has surmounted all, and has found the object of 
his highest hopes. It is a moment of intense excite- 
ment. His position is sueh as was never before oc- 
Naples, August 15, 1843. cupied by man. In such a situation the movements 
Dear sin: Some two years since two groups of aye not regulated by ordinary laws. The appearance 
statuary were ordered by congress for the eastern then, and attitude of the statue, cannot be deemed 
front of the capitol. The execution of one was giv- forced nor inconsistent with nature. There is no- 
en to Mr. Greenough, now of Florence; the other to thing of the “barucco.”* Archimedes forgot his nu- 
Mr. Persico, of this place. Mr. Persico’s work is dity when he emerged from his bath and ran through 
now tinished, and Lam happy to inform you that in the streets exclaiming, “Eureka! Eureka!’ He had 
this city of the fine arts it meets with general admi- solved an important problem and made a discovery 
ration. It has produced, indeed, an extraordinary of great interest. He was now able to tell King 
impression. ‘The journals have contained numerous Hiero huw much gold there was in hiscrown. But 
criticisms on the subject, and ail lave (cemed with pere was a world discovered. And he wno was but 
paneg) ric. His studio was thronged for many weeks just now esteemed a desperate adventurer, a wild 
by admiring visilcrs, to the number of many thou- \heorist, a man of disordered intellect, stands forth 
sands, from his majesty downwards. Ihave been curi- g hero, with fame as enduring as the world itseif 
gus ty ascertam the public sentiment in a society sO) which he had discovered. 
devoied to the fine arts aud so welliitormed on all} frig perceived that these statues are historical and 
questions pertaining to them. ‘There is a general allegorical. Here is not oniy Columbus landing up- 
concurrence iu prowouncing strong encomiums. It! on America, (for the island which he first visited 4s 
is true there are those who censure particular parts, | eonsidered as belonging to the continent,) but here 
some in the conception, some in the details, and | are appendages representing ideas intunately connec- 
sue in the execution; but even all these award the | ted with avd illustrative of this fact. By the globe 





STATUARY FOR THE CAPLiOL. Among 
the papers addressed to the National Institu'e and 
published in the Nauional Intelligencer, appears the 
lollowing letter fiom the United States consul at 
Naples. 


meed of emment success. ‘This work places the ar-| which he bears in his hand he says to wankind, “I 


list, by general consent, among the first sculptors of | present you the entire world. You have known but 
italy. ‘half. ‘lo Europe, Asia, and Africa, | bring this wes- 

He has selected for his subject the landing of Co- | tern hemisphere. And to America the eastern world. 
lumbus. The great navigator is supposed to have | My proposition ts now verilied; behold the result.”"— 


n, or conciliated. We know and | just touched the shore. His person is lofty and im- His sheathed sword thrown upon the soil is a procla- 


sing; his countenance has the impress of nature’s/uation to the Aborigines of peace. This mode of 
nobility. ‘The visage is modeied with much width, | representation cannot be fairly objected to. rhe 
and the forehead has great capacity. He stands, his Belgians have recently erected an equesirian statue 
helmet remcved and placed on a rock by his side, his | to Godirey Bouillon, in which he is represented as 
sheathed sword cast upon the earth, and with his right | holding the biade of h:s sword and presenting the 
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comer ae 


vernment or other, 1s torival the Ancient Monarch-, The president of the day said: 


hilt, which is in the form of a cross. Thus is at 
once awakened the idea of the Crusades, the course 
of the great leader, and his illustrious conflicts to ex- 
tend the religion of the cross. Canova has also giv- 
enup a Napoleon with a globe in his hand and 
victory over il; thus is represented the conqueror of 
the world. 

But what means the Indian? She is the represen- 
tative of her race, and her appearance may suggest 
tothe mind the first impressions prodtced on the 
Aborigines by the landing of Columbus, and their 
mode of reception, 

Persico belongs to no particular school of sculp- 


ture; but he imitates nature with a boldness and free- | 


dom which characterize many of the painters of the 
Venetian school. It ishere that he shows the genius 
of the artist and his own system, which consists in 
having none, The little details of his work are ex- 
ecuted with a Jaborious minuteness and an exact pre- 
cision which are peculiar and truly remarkable. Al- 
though the statues are colossal, and intended to be 
viewed at a distance, yet they do not suffer from the 


closest scrutiny. I have said before that the journals | 


of this city have had many articles on the subject of 
these statues. They Jament that their own country 
should be deprived of these beautiful productions of 


one of her sons, but at the same time they felicitate | 


themselves that Italy enjoys the honor of carrying 
the fine arts into ‘those distant regions;” that an Ital- 
ian discovered our continent; that an Italian gave to 
it his name; that an Italian has written one of the 
best histories of our revolution; that an Italian now 
decorates our capitol with sculpture wrought under 
an Italian sun. 


I have the honor to be, with high respect, your | 


obedient servant, WM. BOULWARE, 


To F. Markoe, jr. esqr., 
Cor’g secretary of the National Institute. 


STORE’S PATENT WATER TIME PIECE. 
A great curiosity, was exhibited at the fair of the 
Awerican Institute, N. York, on Tuesday last. Mr. 
Srore thus describes his invention: 

“Jt_ gives and keeps the hours, minutes, and se- 
conds with the greatest accuracy, the motive power 
being water; which will render it evident to all, that 
a more perfect uniform power can be produced with 
far less complication than by means of a spring or 
weight, thereby rendering this kind of time-piece, 
by its simplicity, less liable to get out of order, and 
more certain of performing correct time, provided 
it have a regulator or pendulum not subject to alte- 
ration by change of temperature, which is accom- 
plished in this clock by an original and simple con- 
trivance; it is farther simplified by a new method of 
giving motion to the hands or indexes, which is done 
without the aie of wheels or pinions; in addition to 
these advantages, it requires no winding up, as it can 
be kept in perpetual motion, by attaching it toa 
Croton Water Pipe, or by collecting water in va- 
rious other ways, as a fast drop is amply suflicient to 
keep it going.” 


WARS OF NAPOLEON. The German bhisto- 


rians, whose statistics are relied on with much con- | 
fidence, estimate that in the wars of Napoleon, which | 


were carried on eleven years, from 1801 to 1812, 
five millions eight hundred thousand men perished, being 
more than half a million annually. This caicula- 


tion does not include a great number of premature | 


deaths, caused by the accidents of war, by Iright, 
despair, &c. ‘The war with St. Do.ingo, from 1301 
to 1806, is set down as having destroyed 60,000 


French soldiers and sailors, and 100,000 twhabitants | 
The maritime war with England, | 
from 1802 to 1814, cost the lives of 200,000 men—_ 


of the island. 


the winter campaigning of 1803-4, destroyed 150,- 
v0O men—the war in Calabria, from 1805 to 1807, 
200 000 men—the campaigns in Germany and Fo- 


land, in 1809, swept away 300,000 men—the cain- | 


paign of 1812, cost France and her allies 500,000 
men, and Russia 300,000, besides 2UU,000 Poles, 
Germans, and French, who perished by famine or 
contagious diseases; and in the final campaign of 
1813, 450,000 men perished. 

DR. JOHNSON AND THE AMERICAN Co.- 
LONiES. Dr. Johnson’s pamphiet entitied ‘Tax- 
ation no Tyranny,” was directed against the princi- 

jes advocated by the American whigs of the Revo- 
ution. it was iideed an answer, or intended to be 
such, to the resolutions and address of the American 
Congress in 1775. Mr. Thurlow Weed, in one of his 


recent interesting letters from London says that the | 


manuscript copy of Dr. Johnson’s pamphiet contain- 
ed a passage Which is not to be found in the printed 
work. it was suppressed by the British Ministry and 
Tan thus: 

“Their numbers are, at present, not quite suffi- 
cient for the greatness which in some form of go- 








ies; but by Dr. Franklin’s rule of progression, they | 


will ina century and a quarter be more than equal to Judge Haile, late a captain in the U. 
When the whigs of will now proceed to place monuments at the respec. 


the inhabitants of Europe. 


SR ST ne 


Fellow citizens: Qur esteemed fellow 


Citizen 
PAS us, 


States army, 


America sre thus multiplied, let the Princes of the tive graves of Capt. Purchess, late of the Britis), army, 
earth trembie in their palaces! If they should con-! Lt. Runk, late of the 6th reg’t. U. States infantry, 
tinue to double and to double, their own hemisphere and a British lieutenant, late of the 3d Buffs, (name 


would not contain them. 
impugners of authority look forward with delight to 
this futurity of whigism.” 

The reasons for suppressing this paragraph are, 
apparent. 


But let not our boldest unknown.) 


‘The president of the day offered the following sen- 


timent. 


The memory of Major General Mooers, the hero 


“It was,” says Mr. Weed, “a handwrit- of two wars—he acted well his part on the battle 


ing on the wall, of fearful import. Less than half, field, and faithfully discharged his every duty as a 


the term of years to which Dr. Johnson looked for- | citizen—his virtues and distinguished services are en- 


| ward have been numbered, but the prophecy is more | graved upon the hearts of his countrymen. 


, than half fulfilled.” [Kenawha Repub. 


MONUMENT AND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
| BATTLE OF PLATTSBURG. 

| The citizens of Plattsburg and its vicinity com- | 
/memorated the 11th of September, when the ce-! 





remony took place of erecting marble monuments to | 
the memory of the gallant dead of both armies who ' 
| fell on that memorable occasion. Gen John E. Wool, 
of the U. S. army, who took a distinguished part 

in the battle, was invited to be present and take part 
, in the ceremonies of the day, and attended for that 
purpose with his suite. 

From the account before us, the proceedings must 
have been highly imteresting; and we canaot but 
commend the Christian feeling which prompted the 
citizens of Plattsburg thus to honor the memories of 
their invaders as well as those of their gallant country- 
men who iell in theirdefence. Acts like these, are 
well calculated to create between the two great An- 
glo-Saxon nations, that feeling of friendship and 
esteem which can alone perpetuate the friendly re- 
| lations which now exist, and which every friend of 
{humanity would deeply regret to see weakened or 
| destroyed. 

The British officers to whom monuments were on 

this occasion erected, were Col. Wellington, Capt. 
| Purchess, and a Lieutenant, name unknown. all of 
| the 3d regiment of the British army; and Capt. Downie 
; and three lieutenants of the British navy. Captain 
Downie commanded the Confiance. We make room 
for a part of the interesting proceedings. 

Col. McNeil said: 

Fellow citizens,—The President of the day has 
designated our distinguished guest, brigadier general 
| Wool, of the United States army, who commanded 
| the detachment of American regular troops opposed 
| to that division of the British army which advanced 
}upon Plattsburg by the Beekmantown road, on the 

6th of September, 1814, to erect a monument at the 
| head of the grave of Col. Wellington, of the 3d regi- 
ment of British Buffs, who gallantly fell at the head 
of his regiment at Culver’s Hill, on the Beekman- 
ae road, in the memorable battle of the 6th Sept. 

The division of the British army in which the brave 

and lamented Wellington fell was not less than 4,000 
| Strong; and when we take into view the fact that 
| General Wool, (then a Major), with a light corps of 
but 250 regular troops, all told, contested every inch 
of ground with this formidable force in their descent 
upon Plattsburg, the selection of General Wool te 
| perform the melancholy duty assigned to him, cannot 
fail to give deep interest to the solemn occasion 
which brought us together upon this hallowed spot. 
Nothing can be more appropriate than that the mon- 
ument about to be erected should be raised by the 
hand of an Officer who bore an honorable and con- 
spicuous part in the events of the memorable day on 
which the gallant Wellington fell. It is a pleasing 
spectacle to see the living brave doing honor to the 
memory of the illusirions dead 

_ General Wool proceeded to discharge the duty as- 
Signed to him, and said— 

Fellow citizens and soldiers—The duty assigned 
me by the president of the day. in behalf of the citi- 
zens of Piattsburg and the Military Association o: tie 





To which sentiment Gen. Skinner, (a son-in-law 


of the late Gen. Mooers,) rep!ied— 





county of Clinton, is no less gratifying to me than it is 
honorable and magnanimous to its authors, and wil 
furnish an example worthy of imitation for aii time to 
come. It is not less a holy and pious offering to the 
illustrious dead, than the offspring of noble and gene- 


rous hearts to a fallen foe, and will furnish themes of | by my friend at the other end of ttle. 


| 


i 
' 


Allow me, Mr. President, to express the sincere 
and heartfelt thanks of the surviving members of the 
family, for the very flattering manner in which you 
have been pleased to allude to the gallant public ser- 


vices and private worth of the distinguished indivi- 


dual you have named. His public services were duly 
appreciated by his country—his private virtuss en- 


,deared him to his family and a large circle of friends. 
‘But he has rendered up his last account. 


He has 
been gathered to his fathers, as a shock of corn that 
is fully ripe is gathered into the garner, and is now, 
as we humbly trust, reaping the rich rewards of a 
well spent life. 

While thus paying respect to the memory of the 
illustrious dead, Jet us not forget the survivors who, 
on the oceasion alluded to, bore a distinguished part 
in sustaining the honor of our country. Among the 
many prominent individuals who yet survive ‘‘to fight 
their battles o’er,” (without in the least disparaging 
the value and services of any other,) J know of no 
one who stands more pre-eminent for gallant conduct 
and noble bearing, on the Beekmantown road, on the 
morning of the 6th of September, 1814, or who is 
better entitled to be held in grateful remembrance by 
this community, than the individual I am about to 
name. 

He, sir, with a force of only 250 regular soldiers 
with ali the coolness and intrepidity which he ha 
manifested on the Heights of Queenston, and on mar 
other occasions, there set an example of firmness 
our inexperienced and undisciplined militia, whi¢ 
gave them confidence in themselves, and strongly ' 
pressed the enemy with the conviction that he wo 
be obliged to fight his way to our works if he ef 
reached them. 

The battle of Beekmantown, in my humble jir 
ment, was vastly more important than has hereto 
been supposed. It was certainly a harder fot 
battle that any other between the 5th and 11¢0f 
September. The loss also on both sides, in jed 
and wounded, was greater than at any other nt, 
considering the number of troops engaged. | or 
more than five miles the ground was literal}+0"- 
tested inch by inch by this small party of rears, 
with the gallant Wool at their head, aided the 
brave and reassured militia, who rallied at 1 Call 
of their general, and proudly sustained the Wr of 
the American army. More than 300 men wetilled 
and wounded between Beekmantown and tHsra- 
nac. Had it not been for the resisiance oped to 
the enemy on this occasion, I have no doubrortion 
of the British troops would have slept vi" the 
American works on the night of the 6th o&ptem- 
ber, 1814. The works at this time were’ Com- 
pleted, and were incapable of resisting gtack.— 
If the light brigade which came in on th°ekMan- 
town road had followed our troops acro#€ Sara- 
nac, as they might have done with ecPatively 
trifling loss, it is impossible to conjectur?4t would 
have been the final result upon the lake¥e!! as on 
the shore. Lam however admunishec! 1 have 
occupied too much time, and wiil there beg leave 
to otier the foliowing sentiment: 

Brig. Gen. Wool, U. 8. army—Th¢? of Beek- 
mantown as well as of Queenston. 

“His laurels are green, though his IT gray.” 

Gen Wool, with much feeling, puded to this 
sentiment, as follows: 

Mr. President—l rise with a overflowing 


with gratitude to respood to the se&™ Just given 
I find it 


praise to the end of ume. It will be a healing balm | iinpossible, however, filled as I agth emotion, to 
to the wounded hearts of relatives and friends—whilst linake a speech, or give ulterance’Y leelings ina 
it will not fail to cali forth from every Briton who | manner worthy of the occasion. 'e It Otherwise 


passes this consecrated spot, tears of gratitude as well | | could say but little that ha 


a3 tears ol sympathy. 

With these brief remarks, I now erect, in behalf 
of the ciuzens of Piattsburg aud the Military Asso- 
ciation of Clinton county, this monument to the me- 
-mory of Colonel Welimgton, who feli the 6th Sep- 

tember, 1814, at Cuiver’s Hill, leading to the charge 


> no’ady been said. 


I might speak of the campaign of and "13, which 
closed with the most gloomy pedings. 1 might 
also speak of the campaigns of » when the man- 
tle of darkness was cast off and /2€ Of ight shone 





forth along the frontier from f¢'® Piattsburg, 
and finaily closed, with a brill) seldom equalled, 


the advauce of the British army marching on Piatis- | on the plains of New Orlean/Ut these periods 


, burg. 


have already been noticed, ar“T!bed in the most 
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eloquent and stirring language. Therefore, little re-| propose for adoption to that body, at rts next meet. 
mains for me to add, could 1 give utterance to my} ing, a eanon, which shail in substance provide that, 
feelings, but to express My Warmest thanks for the | when the Bishop shall receive from any twe presby- 
kind partiality with which you have been pleased to| ters objections in writing to the ordination of any 
aijude to my services. I would, however, re..ark| candidate for orders in the church, notice oi the 
that although at one period of the war, darkness and time and place of the examination of such candidate 
despondency appeared to pervade our beloved coun- | shal) be given to such presbyters, who sball thereup- 
try, there was one bright spot exempt from the ge- on have the right to be present at and take part In 
neral gloom. It was here in this place, Platisburg,| such examination: and that, for the avoidance of any 
that the patriotic inhabitants never wavered nor qual!-) misundersianding or mistake, all questions put to! 
ed before the legions of Great Britain. They stood | such candidate, and the answers made by him shai 
by their country in the darkest hour, and never failed | be reduced to writing. 
to cheer and comfort the war-worn soldier and to 
receive him with open arms whether he returned 
yictorious, or was driven back by the force of cir- 


cumstances. Who that was at Plattsburg in 1812,| Chief Justice Jones, David B. Ogden, Esq., Judge 
113 and 714, does not remember with delight Mooers, Oakley, John Anthon, Esq., and Rev. Dr. Wain- 
Smith, Sallie, Delord, Bailey, Palmer, and Ran- wright. 

som, all patriotic citizens and devoted friends of} Nir, Jno. Anthon in his speech said that he was the 


their country in war as well as in peace, but who) adviser of all that had been done by the two presby- 
now rest in the mansions of eternal bliss With ters) Messrs. Anthon and Smith; that they were his 
these few remarks, Mr. President, I would offer this gjients, and that he was responsible for their acts.— 


tn sts He added that he had been educated in the Lutheran 
The Citizens of Pjattsburg and the Military Asso-! ¢hurch, and was not particularly conversant with the 

cia ion of Clinton county—This day attests their; 

magnanimity and greatness of soul, by the homage | 

paid to the illustrious dead who fell fighting the bat- | 

ties of their country. 





Mr. John Duer then rose and supported the reso- 
lutions in a speech of upwards of an hour. 
The debate was continued by Thos. L. Ogden, Esq., 








history and doctrines of the Episcopal church. 

He was replied to by Dr. Wainwright, who, in a 
few brief remarks, exposed the extraordinary avow- 
als of the last speaker, that ona subject where he 
himself was confessedly little inforwed, he had been | 
| the adviser of two presby ters of the church, who, by | 
i their position, must be deemed to understand the 
| matter better than their counsellor. 
| The remarks of Dr. W. were very effective, and 

led to an expression of applause from the numerous 

audience, which seemed greatly to annoy him, and 
-which the Bishop instantly checked. Some mutual 
explanations ensued between Messrs. Duer, Anthon, 
and Wainwright; in the course of which the latter 
entirely and sincerely disavowed any idea of making 
| any personal reflections. 
_ Finally the vote on the amendment proposed by 


CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. 
Extracted from New York papers. 
Evenine Sesston—Tuorspay, 6 P. M. 

The convention took up the reports on elections; 
when it appeared that the following gentlemen were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

The Standing Committee of the Diocese.—Rev. Drs. 
Berrian, Lyell, MeVickar, and Taylor, clerical.— 
Messrs. Thos. L. Ogden, Floyd Smith, Murray Hoff- 
man, Gulian C. Verpianck, lay. 

This is the ticket chosen at last year’s convention, 


and it went in by a large majority. It is favorable | My, Duer to Mr. L. Ogden’s resolution of reference | 


to the views of the Bishop. | was taken and carred; and then, by orders on the! 
It appeared from the same report that the follow-' amended resolution, which sesulted as follows: 


ing gentlemen were elected delegates to the General | 
Convention in 1844: 

Delegates to the General Convention.—Rev. Drs. | 
Brown and Sheerwood, and David B. Ogden, &e. 

Substitutes—Rev. W. L. Johnson and Rev. Dr. 
Creighton. 

it aiso appeared that the following gentlemen were 
elected, fur the ensuing year, the 

Missionary Committee —Rev. Wm. Richmond, B. | 
I. Haight, Lot Jones, Joseph H. Price, Edward N. | 








Ciergy—Ayes 18, nays 101. 
Laity—Ayes 35, nays 53. 
| $o the resolution was Jost. The same fate awaited | 
the resolutions proposed by Judge Oakley,on which | 
the question was immediate!y put, and the vote was, | 
Ciergy—Ayes 18, noes 97. 
Laity—-Ayes 37, noes 47. 
The convention then adjourned to 6 P. M. 
On re-assembling the Rev. Doctors Hagh Smith | 


' 


'take your seat—I won't hear a word!” 





elergy and laity, and if they will not sustain me I 
willihrow tyself upon a higher power, and resist 
even unto death, if necessary, such an invasion of 
my rights.” ; 

These remarks were received with great applause, 
clapping, groans, and hisses; and when the Bishop 
had restored order, Mir. Duer rose to explain, but the 
Bishop refused to hear a word, s ying, “Sit down, sir! 
And when 
Mr. Duer was seated, be said. “Any apolory you 
may desire to olier will be received at a pr per thine 


| and place.” 


After a parting address from the Bishop, the con- 
vention then adjourned sine die. 





THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. The mas- 


sacree of a great number of the Nestorians as re- 


ported by a former arrival, is unhappily confirmed 
by the papers brought by the last steamer. This in- 
teresting people, who have latterly been visited and 
instructed by American and other missionaries, were 
found to have retained the religion of the Bible in a 
great degree of purity, althoug& surrounded by Ma- 
hometan tribes. '1 seems that the hostility of their 
enemies was excited towards them by the too zea- 
lous labors of the rival Christian missionaries. 


The 
following statement is from an English paper: 


‘Massacre or THE Nestonsan Crristians. The 
expedition o! the Pasha of Mosul against the Moun- 
tain Nestorians has been attended with the most de- 
plorable success, and that suceess attended, as was 
to be expected, from tie co-operation of his savaze 
auxiliaries, the Kurds, with every sort of atrocity. 
The houses of the wretched inhabitants were fired 
and they themselves hunted down bhke wild beasts 
and exterminated. Neither sex nor age met with 
favor or mercy; the mother, brothers, and sisters of 
the Patriarch were the objects of peculiar barbarity 
—the former having been literally sawed in two, 
and the latter most shockingly mangled and mutilat- 
ed. The Patriarch himself succeeded in effecting 
his escape, and has taken refuge in the house of the 
British consular agent at Mosul. Fhe number of 
victims who have perished in this massacre is not yet 
known. The population of the mountains amount- 
ed to 100,00U. ‘Their fate has been truly lamenta- 
ble and extraordinary. Surrounded by Mussulman 
hordes, pent up for ages in their native fastnesses, 
the very existence of these children of the prim‘tive 
church had remained almosta secret to the rest of 
Christendom Happy for them, mndeed, bad it con- 


| tinued 80, for their obscurity seems to have been 
| their best protection. No sooner had their country 


: os and Anthon made some remarks relative to their} been explored by missionaries, and the interest of 
Meade, clerical. Messrs. C.N. S. Rowland, John: f y ’ ‘ 


wy . ; _—s course in objecting to Mr. Carey’s ordination, and! learned and scicotific men been awakened with re- 
oc hg gas Oakley, Floyd Smith, Alex. L. | said, aithougt they had asked and followed the ad-| spect to them, than this terrible visitation befell 
McDonald, lay. 


| vice of a distinguished layman, they by no means| them; andthe public is called upon to sympathize 


The party cast of this committee is like that of the | meant to shrink from the consequences of their own | 
other tickets, favoring the views of the Diocesan. | deliberately adopted course. 

Some time was then passed in listening to the re-; — Afier some other ordinary business, the following 
port of the committee having the management of! proceedings occurred: 
the fund for the relief of aged clergymen, which) John Duer, Esq. then rose, and said he held in his 
being disposed of, nearly the whole of the remaining hand a document which he wished to have read and, 


hours of the session were spent in the midst of no| jyserted on the minutes, butas all the gentlemen had 
little excitement, arising out of the occurrences con-' not signed it who desired to do so, he should defer it | 
nected with some resolutions proposed to be offered | until the close of the convention. He then read the | 
by Judge Oakiey, and which were supposed to have | fyjJowing report: | 
reference tu the recent ordination of Mr. Carey. “Whereas the Bishop of the diocese, in the ad-| 
It was agreed that the resolutions should be taken | dress delivered to this convention, expressed in strong 
up the next day, and the convention adjourned. terms of commendation his approvation of the course 
FRIDAY MORNING SEPTEMBER 29. j}and sentiments of the religious paper called the 

The convention met at nine o’ciock. After the} Churchman, published in the city of New York; and 
administration of the holy communion the conven-| whereas the undersigned members of the clergy and | 
lion proceeded to business Bishop Onderdouk in the | laity now in attendance on this convention, entertain 
chair, and disposed of some unimportant matters. | a sincere conviction that the doctrines waintatned in 
The resolutions of Judge Oukly being taken up,! the said religious paper, and the spirit and tone in! 
the Bishop rose and read a paper, reminding the which the same is conducted, are such as not to en- 
members of the convention of the solennities of the | tie it to the support of Protestant Episcopalians, 
occasion, and exhorting them to guard against the;{ therefore they du most respectfully dissent from the | 


attempts now made to sunder the church. ‘The fol-, opinion expressed in the said address, and request 
lowing are the resolutions: 





with them in their destruction before, perhaps, it 
had become generally aware of their existence. 
Letters from Mosul throw much of the odium of 
this sad affair upon the Europeans. It was the im- 
prudent zeal of rival missionaries that first excited 
the jealous apprehensions of the Pasha of Mosul, 


| and caused him to “let slip the dogs of war’ onthe 


unfortunate Nestorians. It is aflirmed, even, that 
some of these gentlemen, with a view of prejudic- 
in. his mind against the American missionaries, sug- 
gested to him that they were assisting the moun- 
laineers to raise forts, whereby they would be here- 
aller enabled to set the Sultan’s authority at defi- 
ance. These reports were altogether unfounded; 
the consequences, however, have been dreadful; 


such, indeed, as could never have veen contemplat- 


ed by the inventors of them, who have, neverthe- 


iless, brought an awitul responsibility upon them- 


selves.” 


A Constantinople correspondent of the London 


| Morning Chronicie, under date of August 17, states 


the particulars more at large, as follows: 
‘You have been informed of the combination be- 


| that this their dissent may be publicly read to this| tween the Pasha of Mosul and several powerful 


Whereas it appears thata doubt exists as to the convention, and be entered on the minutes of the} Kurdish chiefs for the extermination of the Nesto 


true construction of the rubric, which directs that in! proceedings thereof. 
the ordination of a candidate for orders in the church | 
the Bishop shall eali on the people to make known the! and said, *} am here in the double capacity as pre- 
existence of any impediment to such ordination, | siding officer of this convention asd the Bishop of 
Whether any presbyter in the church has a right to! the diocese, and it is a matter of surprise to me that 
respond to such a cail as one of the people; and gentlemen who have been so tenacious of tueir own 
whether, in case any impediment be alleged, and the | rights shouid be so neglectful of the rights of others. 
Same has undergone a previous investigation upon a/ } will receive any respectiul Communication which 
private complaint, and has been determined by the, the clergy and laity of my diocese may hand in to me 
Bishop to be unfounded, it is or is not the duty of the} in my individual capacity, but 1 will not allow such 
Bishop to suspend such ordination: Therefore, for the ; a document as that to go upon the minutes and to be 
purpose of solving such doubt, | made a subject of discussion. 1 will not suifer such 
Kesolved, That the delegates from this diocese to the | a thing to goon the journal and come before this 
general convention be requested to bring the subject| house. 1] will only pardon the gentleman who has 
to the notice of that body, that such action may be, offered it by supposing that he could nut have fore 
had thereon as may seem meet. seen the pusition in which the Bishop is piaced by it. 
Resolved, What the delegates from this diocese to}; ‘1 wili not receive such a documeést. | appeal to 





the general convention of the church be requested te} the piety, to the good sense, to the affection of the 


: ; | rian Christians, or Chaldeans. Letters received the 
Bishop Onderdonk rose under great excitement, | day before yesterday contain a deplorable account of 


the results of the attacks of the united troops. ‘They 
had peretrated imto the centre of the ‘Tiyaree dis- 
trict, burnt the villages and churches, destroyed the 
crops, and put the inhabitants of both sexes to the 
sword. ‘Three,or according to ather accounts five, 
brothers of the Patriarch have been slain, his mo- 
ther was cut in half, and his sister horribly mutilat- 
ed. ‘The Patriarch himself tad fled to Mosul. and 
taken refuge in the British vice consulate. ‘hus a 
sect which had preserved its independence during 
centuries, and had resisted the persecuting sword of 
Isiam when wielded by the most powerful and most 
stolerant of the followers of Mohammed—which, 
iu its simplicity aud isolation, had maintained the 
doctrines and forms of a primitive ohureh for above 
fourteen ceuturies, and which bad escaped the cor- 
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ruption of religion, of morals, and of character 
so conspicuous in al! other Christian sects of the 
east—has now,in the weakness of Molhammedan- 
ism and in the strength of European Christianity, 
been delivered over to destruction. 

“Although the Turkish authorities merit the 
strongest condemnation for the part they have taken 
in this massacre, yet there are others concerned who 
are almost equally responsible for the results. The 
history of the fall of the Nestorians is a new exam- 
ple of the consequences of a system pursued by fo- 
reigners in the east which we cannot contemplate 
without the utmost indignation. Ail those who have 
been the direet or indirect instruments of their de- 
straction, althoucsh they may not have anticipated a 
resullof so serious a nature to their intrigues, and 
although they may now shelter themselves under the 
cloak of religion, have been guilty of a great crime 
against humanity. 

‘‘In their mountain fastnesses the Nestcrians had 
retained their independence for centuries. ‘lhe first 
western traveller who succeeded in penetrating into 
them was Dr. Grant,an American missionary. His 
object in visiting them was the establishment of 
schools aud other means of instruction. No sooner 
had Dr. Grant met with some success in the moun- 
tains than the Roman Catholic missionarics at Mo- 
sul, supported by French political agents, endeavor- 
ed to counteract it. The English High Church was 
also jealous of American encroachments in the 
midst of a sect still venerating Episecopacy; and an 
additional firebrand was thrown in the country Jast 


autume io the person of the Rev. Mr. Banger. Du- | 


ring last winter the three parties—the American, 
the Puseyite, aud the Roman Catholic—have waged 
an open warfare amongst themselves. 
cans, who had been first in the field, only acted on 
the defensive; tie influence they had already acq tir- 
ed among the Nestorians enabled them, without 
much difficulty, to retain their position. ‘The object 
of the two remaining parties was to eject the Aweri- 
cans, and to establish their own influence. They did 
not act in concert, for their mutual enmity equaled 
their hostility to the Americans. No means were 
left untried to effect their object. A report began 
to prevail that the Americans were assisting the 
Nestorians to build forts in their mountains. The 
ignorant inhabitants of the surrounding country and 
their governor, the Pasha of Mosul, readily believed 
the assertion, his suspicions were excited; from both 
parties he cecerved accusations against their respec- 
tive adversaries tending to inerease his alarm. Mr. 
Badger potted out the danger of Roman Catholic- 
ism and French influence in the mountains: the 
French, in return, the danger of English imiluence. 
At length the combination we have described was 
formed, and those alone who were innocent have fal- 
Jen victims to the intrigues of men who announced 
themselves to them as the ministers of Christ and 
the teachers of civilization. Strict justice com- 
pels us to state that the Americans are in this in- 
stance without blame. They established themselves 
first in the mountains, and their efforts were suc- 
cessfully directed to the improvement of the inhabi- 
tants, without any ulterior political design. But, as 
jt is, one of the most ancient and most interesting 
sects in the world—imteresting from its origin, {iow 
jts language, and trow the purity of its Christianity 
—has been sacrificed to the religious quarrels of 
American Ludependents, Loglish Puseyites, and 
French Roman Catholics.” 

Letters recived in Boston state that it is probable 
the mother and only one brother of Mar Summon, 
the Nestorian Patriarch, have Ween slain; thal three 
other brothers have been taken prisoners, and two 
have fled to Persia. Dr. Grant, whose life has 
been considered in danger, is saie at Mosul. 

‘The Boston Daily Advertiser says: **We infer that 
the Nestorians of the Plain including those amoung 
whom are the principal establishment of our mis- 
sionaries, and particuiariy those under the charge of 
Mr. Pergins and his immedi.te associates, together 
with the residence of the bishop Mar Youannan, 
who has been Jately received with somuch interestin 


thiscouutry, have escaped Unis destructive visitation. | 


Nhe Nestorians of the mouulains are less civilized, 
Jess peacelul in their habils, and have derived less 
improvement trom iustructions of the Aimerican 
nyissionaries than those of the Piain. 
them Doctor Grant, and two or three other of the 
missionaries of the Awerican boards, were resident, 
aud were producing « useful iniiuence.” 

“Jt may be of tuterest to our readers to learn that 
Mr. Perkins and his wite, who, alter a residence of 
Seven Or eight sears among the Nestorians as mis- 
sionares, laicly mude a visit to this country, accom- 
panied Mar Yohannan, a native vishop, and who ieft 
here in March ijast on thew retura, arrived ac cieir 
former residence, Uroowniah, w Juve last, in good 


beaith. 


The Ameri- | 


Yet ainog | 


| TRON STEAM VESSELS. The relative advan- 
tages of iron and wooden vessels is a subject of inuch 
‘interest and inquiry at this time, both in Europe and 
iin this country; and the extent to which the building 
|of iron steamers and other crafthns already been 
| carried. argues the confidence of those most conver- 
sant with and qualified to judge of such matters, in 
the complete success of the enterprise. The levia- 
than English steamer Great Britain, launched recent- 
ly at Bristok—and which is 3.600 tons burden, 332 
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feet Jong, has four decks, six masts, 1,709 square * 


yards of canvass, and a steam power of 1,000 horses 
—is composed entirely of iron; and she will doubt- 
less soon number a numerous progeny, which, 
though with less pretensions to bulk, will vie with 
her in utility—speed and security of transportation. 
We are informed, through a gentleman recently from 
England, that there are now building inthe dock- 
'yard at Liverpool not Jess than thirteen iron vessels of 
various dimensions and for various uses, and not one 
of wood. Why not build of iron, inquires an intellt- 
gent and practical correspondent for our Hudson 
river? Such vessels draw much less water, and can 
/eonsequently run faster, with the same power, than 
those builtof wood. They glide, also, easier through 
or over the water, having none of the absorbing pro- 
| perties of wood which has been long exposed to its 
‘action. Indeed, the advantages of iron over wood 
ean hardly yet be appreciated or over-estimated. It 
is of course much'more durable, less liable to disaster 
from fire or from springing a Jeak. And from the 


fact that a vessel of iron may be eacily and cheaply | 


divided into water-tight compartinents, there can 
scarcely be a probability that it would sink under any 
conceivable casualty. 

construction of vessels in England as early as 13810. 
From that time until 1820 we hear of no similar em- 
ployment of this material. Thena steam vessel was 
built at the Horsely Iron works, whicn made the 
voyage between the English and French capitals 
withoat unlading anv part of the cargo. This vessel 
(the Aaron Manby) is still in good condition, though 
upwards of twenty years old—her hull never having 
required any repairs. In 1825 a small iron steam- 
boat was built and placed on the Shannon, where she 
is still employed and in good condition. In 1832 an 
iron steam vessel built at Liverpoo! made the voyage 
from that port to the coast of Africa, and twice as- 
cended the Niger. Since that time many others have 
been built. A single builder (John Laird) near Li- 
verpool has constructed not Jess than forty five iron 


It is matter of record that iron was first used in the | 


'zette is not alone in its expectations. 


vessels, of the aggregate burden of 12,60 tons. The | 


total number launched since 1830 is said to exceed 150 
—the largest of which vow in use (excepting always 
the Great Britain) 1s the Guadaloupe, a steam fri- 
gate of 788 tons; carrying sixtyeight pounders, and 
belonging to the Mexican government. A large part 
of the steam navy of the East India company consists 
of iron vessels. Twenty five of them are now in use 
in India, and among them are the Nemesis, the 
-hlegethon, the Ariadne, and Medusa—names fami- 
liar to the readers of China war news. These 
facts, which we gather from an English magazine, 
are sufficient. we should think, in connexion with 
the fact that the building of iron vessels is still 
going on at Liverpool, to show that the use of iron 
for this purpose is no longer regarded as an experi- 
ment abroad. 
| Nor is it soregarded, if we may judge from what 
is doing, in this country. We have heretofore allud- 
ed to ‘he number of iron vessels now building and in 
use in Various parts of the United States. But our 
‘numeration has by no means included all. As to 
he number, bulk, and uses of those now building by 
the United States government (eight in all) we find 
the following information in the Buffalo Gazette ofa 
recent date: 
‘the United States government are now building 
the following iron steam vessels, viz: 
“Por Luke Erie, one for the ‘Topographical Engi- 
neers of 97 feet Jong, 18 feet 6 inches beam, 8 feet 
deep; to be propelled by two of Hunter’s submerged 
| paddie-wheels, 8 leet diameter by 22 inches wide— 
paddles 10 inches deep. These wheels work hori- 
zontally, and are entirely under water. This vessel 
will have two horizontal high pressure engines, each 
evlinder being 16 inches diameter, 26 inches stroke. 
Tits vesse! was built at the West Point Foundry.— 
Her keel has already been laid, and it is calculated 
that she will be ready to luunch some time in No- 
Vvemoer, 
“There are also building for the revenue service, 
under the direction of Captain Howard, six iron reve- 


submerged wheel, and two by Ericsson’s propellers. 
The steam power in each of the vessels is to be equal. 
Of these vessels four are forthe Atlantic, one for 





built as follows: 


i 


tener 








plan for the Atlantic, at the West Point Foundry, 
One vessel and enzine on Hunter’s plan for the At. 
lantic, at Pittsburz.. One vessel and engine on Er. 
icsson’s plan for Lake Ontario, at Pittsburg, One 
vessel on Hunter’s plan for Lake Erie, at Novelt 
Works, New York; engines for same at Buffalo Steam 
Engine Works. One vessel'on Ericsson’s plan for 
the Atlantic, by R. L. Schuyler, New York; engine 
for sarne by Phenix Foundry, New York. One Ves- 
sel on Hunter’s plan for the Atlantie, by C. Alver 
of Boston; engine for same, Merrick & 'Towne Phy. 
Jadelphia. These vessels are all 140 feet lone 28 

. os ed 
feet beam, 10 feet hold, will have three masts, ung 
be schooner rigged, and will ail be in service next 
season. 

“There is also being put up at Evie an iron stea 
frigate of 700 tons. This vessel will be in operation 
next season. She is to have two inclined low-pres- 
sure engines, and will be propelled by the side paddle- 
wheel. Vessels designed and built under the direc. 
tion of Mr. Hart, U. S. naval constructor. Engine 
designed by Charles W. Copeland, principal engineer 
U. S. navy.” 

The material of which these boats is made is boiler 
iron rivetted together in a manner similar to steam- 
boat boilers,and fastened to ribs of iron all of which 
can be made at home, and io thanks to foreign indys- 
try orskill. We learn from the Pittsburg Gazette that 
the small boats for the revenne cutters building at 
that place are alsoto be of iron. Of one of these 
that paper says: “She draws only 4 inches water, 
when light, and isof a beautiful model. Although 
built of iron, two stout men can carry her. We cx- 
pect soon to see iron yawls and barges all the rage, 
as they can be built lighter and stronger than wood, 
and will be more durable, not being liable to open or 
warp by the action of the sun or water.” The Ga- 
Great results 
are anticipated by men of much experience and 
science in the way of boat-building from the use of 
this new material forthe lrulis of vessels, particular. 
lv in the navigation of rivers, where in certain sea- 
sons inconvenience and delay are so often experienc- 
ed from Jow water, and where speed and certainty 
are of the first importance to trade and travel.—- 
Cheapen transportation of property aud passengers 
it certainly must; and from the durability of the mate- 
rial, whatever, may be the first cost, in the long run 
it must cheapen the construction of water eraft. But 
all this will no doubt shortly beeome matter of fact 
instead of speculation. [Albany Argus. 


m 


TRIP TO THE COAL MINES. 
From the Richmond Compiter. 

Messrs. Epirons: | have recently made-an excur- 
sion which may not be uninteresting to the readers 
of your valuable paper. It may not be known to 
them all, that in the county of Chesterfield, on the 
south side of James river and about a dozen miles 
from this city, there isan extensive and valuable bed 
of bituminous coal. This eoal has been for many 
years past an article of commerce and sometimes of 
very profitable commerce. Several pits are in suc- 
cessful operation; among the most remarkable of 
these are those belonging to the Milothian Coal Mi- 
ning company. Having an opportunity on Thursday, 
September 12th, to visit then, | resolved, after some 


hesitancy, to take a trip to the lower regions. Through 
| the politeness of Mr. Ford, one of the manazers above 


| ture. 


nue cutters four to be propelled by Lieut. Hunter’s | 


ground, arrangements were soon made for my depar- 
I was to be acconipanied by my friend Mr. H. 
who had before made the voyage. Mr. Marshall, 
tie chief ventilator of the pits. kind'y engaged to be 
our guide. A better one we could not have had. He 
is a veteran collier—an Eoglishman—having com- 
menced his mining career at the age of 13 years in 
the pits near New Castle, on Tyne. His awple bulk, 
ruddy countenance, and cheerful spirits, furnished 
decisive evidence that to him at least the dark, 
damp caverns have not been franght with mischiel. 


Preparatory to our descent, Mr. H. and myself were 


stripped of our raiment, and clad in a “pepper and 





Lake Erie, and one fur Lake Ontario, aud are being 


salt” suit, with large clap down shoes and low crown- 
ed woollen hats, the brims standing up as if to eateh 
a hasty shower. Of my own a;pearance, I cannot 
particularly speak. {tt was no doubt odd enough. 
But my friend, in spite of a countenance naturally 
benignant, had rather a cut-throat appearance. 

could not help smiling to thisk that if he should ad- 
venture himself a dozen miles beyond the range of 
his acquaintance, he would be arrested for a high- 
wayman, and hung upon suspicion. Preparations 
are now couipleted. We are standing at the mouth 
of the pit, and gazing into what seems to be a fathom- 
less profuund. The shaft, or aperture is eleven feet 
square, and divided, by thick timbers, into four equal 
chambers or partitions. This shaft has been sunk 
through the immense strata of stone and slate which 
cover the coal field. We are in the basket; and by 


One vesse! and engine on Hunter’s means of a steam eng ne, stationed near the mouth of 
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the pit, are beginning to descend. Perhaps the rope 
may break, or the engine may fail! No matter—it ts 
now decided that we must go to the bottom. Down, 
down we go, through torrents of water issuing from 
the crevices in the stony wall of the shaft. We are 
now at the bottom, having performed the journey, a 
distance of 774 feet, apparently m about 15 minutes; 
put really in a minute anda half. On first entering 
the cavern, but little can be seen by the aid of the 
small miners’ lamps. Not having examined the map 
of this dismal country, I can make but little progress 
in understanding its outlines, even with the teaching 
of my intelligent guide. But { must endeavor to give 
the reader some ideaof it. ‘Phe coal bed inclines, or 
as the miners say, dips to the westward. The bed is 
of a variable, and in most places, of an unknown 
thieckuess—it probably does not average less than 20 
feet. The openings made through the coal are called 
drifts. Some of the principal drifts are 400 yards 
Jong, 12 feet wide and varying in height from 5 to 12 
feet. In some places these openings are walled and 
secured by strong timbers, to prevent the falling in of 
the coal; but mostly the coal forms a wall and ceiling, 
smooth, firm and safe. The drift which interested 
me most, is the descending drift, or that which runs 
with the dip. Its inclination is, judging by the eye, 
at an angle of from 20 to 25 degrees. From this 
main drift there are, at distances differing from 
forty to seventy feet, smaller drifts, running on 
each side, at right angles, to a distance of from 
a few to several hundred feet. The hands are 
working in these side openings. The coal is drawn 
by mules, on a level surface, to the inclined plane. 
It is carried up this, on a railway, to the bottom of 
the shaft, by means of a steam engine, at the top. 
Having looked around at the impenetrable walls of 
my temporary dwelling, and visited the mule stable, 
as comfortable and convenient as any in the city of 
Richmond, we are nov going to descend the inclined 
plane. We advance without much difficulty. But, 
hark! I hear a rattling, rambling noise. Our guide 
bids us clear the track. Here come the baskets of 
coal, gliding up the railway. We press to the black 
side of tve drift, and the train just passes us. The 
path becomes steeper and more difficult as we ad- 
vance. We stumble, slip, fall on our hands and 
knees. All desire to keep clear of coal dust has va 

nished. I deliberately raise my hand from the bed 
of coal, into which it has been slunged, and wipe the 
sweat from my face. I hear voices—And strange to 
sav, ] am meeting, in this land of darkness, two la- 
dies, who once were v lite. and are destined soon to 
be white again, but true to instinct, have adopted the 
only color fashionable in this region. ‘They descended 
some hours before we did, and having nearly com- 
pleted their exploration, they are slowly returning to 
the shaft, duly escorted by attentive guides ‘What 
in the world is that?” ‘The hands are blasting coal.” 
“T really was afraid the gas had taken fire!” After 
spending a few minutes with the ladies, we pursue 
our downward course, frequently arrested and forced 
to the side of the drift by tie passing of the coal train. 
We have at length reached the termination of the 
drift, and are 90 feet below the surface of the earth. 
This is the deepest excavation, [ learn, in this coal 
field. and probably in the United States. At this 
point something was said about holding a religious 
service in the pit. Mr Magruder. the chief manager 
under ground, who had recentiy joined us, kindly of: 
fered to collect the hands if | would preach to them. 
T'o this proposal lreadily acceded. It accorded well 
with the stillness and solemnity of the place. Mr. 
Marshall went in one direction, and Mr. Magruder, 
accompanied by Mr. H. and myself, in another to give 
notice of the appointment. We had a considerable 
distance to travel to the shaft, (a diferent one from 
that through which we descended,) where the meet- 
ing was to take place. 1 shall not atlempt lo describe 
the journey. 

In some places we had to crawl on our hands and 
knees, and in others to ascend the banks by vigorous 
exertions, and the aid of the colliers. We saw the 
gas bubbling through the small streams which were 
fowinz in some of the drifts, and saw it from the 
contiguity of a lamp, ignite and blaze for a consider- 
able time, on the wall. The managers are of opinion 
that no danger arises from the gas. ‘The pit is well 
ventilated. The air circulates freely in every drift 
—in some places the current was almost too strong 
for comfort. The pitis kept cool by means of a 
great flaming furnace. This furnace communicates, 
by means of an aperture, carefully arched over with 
bricks, with the shaft, 40 feet from the bottom.— 
Through this shaft the rarified air is constantly as- 
cending. and the vacuuin ts filied by fresh air rushing 
down the other shaft, and perhaps through other 
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meeting had spread throughout the cavern, and all 
had gathered for the service. The news had spread 
beyond the pit, and brought down several from above. 
By means of logs, puncheons, and boxes, the congre- 
gration wete mostly seated, in a wide and well ven- 
tlated drift. The ladies and their attendants occu- 
pied a small chamber out in the solid coal, on one 
side of the passage. The small brilliant lamps of 
which every collier has one, were suspended along 
the walls of our chapel, creating a dazziing light. — 
The congregation consisted of about 90 persons: 80 
colored, and 1) white. The blacks, at my request, 
sung asong. Their singing was greatly inferior to 
that of their brethren in the tobacco factories in 
Richmond. [ lined a hymn which was sung—offer- 
ed prayer—and preached from John III, 16. The} 
circumsances were impressive and awful—l desired | 
to do good—I spake without premeditation—and [| 
was listened to with devout attention. When I had | 
closed my sermon, requested my friend H. to follow, 
in exhortation and prayer. He arose, and solemn as! 
was the scene, and much as my heart was in unison 

with it Tcould not avoid smiling at the oddity of his 

appearance. ‘The diverson was however, only mo- 

mentary. The exhortation was pertinent, andthe 

prayer fervent. Many of us felt that God was pre- 

sent. Thecolored friends sang another song. I was 

desirous to know how many professors of relizion 

there were among them, and first having all seated, 

I requested those who were professing christians to 

rise. Thirty rose—they are all, or nearly all, mem- 

bers of the Baptist church. I was gratified to learn 

from the managers, that many of them are orderly 

and consistent in their deportment, and that general- 

ly, there is a marked difference between the conduct 

of those who profess and those who do not profess 

religion. A few words of advice and - ncourage- 

ment closed the service. The like had never been 

known in these parts. Mr. Marshall, who had spent 

many years in English mines, said that he had fre- 

quently heard social prayer in the pits, but had never 

before known a sermon delivered in one. To ad- 

dress the living on the solemn subjects of death, 

judgment and eternity, 800 feet beneath the sleeping 

place of the dead, in a pit which bears so striking a 

resemblance: to that region of outer darkness, into 

which the impenitent shall be cast, cannot but inter- 
est and affect the heart. 





Preparations were now made to ascend. The !a- 
dies of course had precedence. They were put into 
the basket: a cord was pulled as a signal for the en- 
gineer, and immediately the ladiesdeparted, and were 
soon concealed from our view. My turn to ascend 
arrived. Mr. Marshall was to accompany me. | 
eould have but one odjection to hiin—his weight put 
the rope to a pretty severe test. On the whole, how- 
ever, I considered my lot fortunate. We gazed for 
an instant, as we passed at the fiery furnace, and 
felt the warmth of the ascending air. Our journey 
was quite agreeable. Mr. M. deliberately sinoking 
his pipe, said ‘I have been engaged in this bostness 
ever since | was 13 years old, and I feel as safe in 
the pit as above ground. The same God that is 
above, is also below.” ‘This shaft is much dryer 
than that in which we descended. 

At eight o’clock, we reached the world ahove, | 
having been 3} hours in the pit. The thermometer 
stood at 70 degrees above, and at 66 below. The 
shaft in which we ascended is about 200 yards from 
the other. Atthe mouth of the pit we took leave 
of our guide and the ladies, and hastening to the dress- 
ing room we washed and changed our apparel. 1 
feit better; and certainly my friend Mr. H. was great- 
ly improved im his appearance—he looked like anoth- 
er tian. 

This coal bed seems inexhaustible. The compa- 
ny is now raising about 2000 bushels per day—it 
could raise a much larger quantity if there were a 
demand for it. The cval is of an excellent quality. 
How strikingly do these beds of coal dispiay the 
wisdom and goodness of God! In most countries 
there 1s found safely packed away, convenient to na- 
vigable water, immense beds of fuel, to be used by 
men, afier the exhaustion of the primeval forests.— 
Were these coal beds on the surface of the earth, 
they would not only prevent the formation of a pro- 
ductive soil, but be destroyed by the wantonness of | 
man. Catching on fire, they would burn and blaze, | 
filling all the surrounding countries with smoke, and | 
heat, and consternation. But placed, as they are, at 
convenieat distances below the surface of the earth, 
they exercise the skill and ingenuity of men, furnish | 
employment for thousands, and i:apart warath and | 
cheerfulness to millions of firesides. 

It is generally, perhaps universally conceded by 
geologists, that bituminous coal is a vegetable for- | 
mation. laa coal pit, in England, | think, the body) 
of a tree was foucd, partly wood partly charcoal, 
and partly biiuimieous coal. - learned frou Mir. 
Wilis, one of the managers at the Midietiuan pits, 
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that vegetable impressions are frequently found in the 
coal raised from these mines. How was this mass 
of vegetable matter collected? When deposited? It 
is certain that the superincumbent mass of stones 
was once in a fluid state. Among the curiosities be- 
longing to Richmond College, are pieces of stone, 
taken from a shaft fh this field, several hundred feet 
below the surface of the earth, bearing the most 
evident impressions of fish, from 4 to 6 inches in 
length. “How manifold are thy works, O Lord! In 
wisdom thou hast made them all.” 


J. B. JETER. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 
COLONEL RICHARD M. JOIINSON. 

Col. Johnson was at New Haven iast week, where 
he was received with hospitable attentions. On his 
arrival he was escorted to the Exchange Saloon, 
where a large number of citizens had assembied. He 
was Introduced to the meeting by one of the citizens, 
and made an address, which is thus noticed im the 
Palladium: 

The Colonel observed that he had been a long 
time in public life—had grown grey in the public 
service, and he thought he needed rest, and he con- 
tinued, with a comical leer of his eye, “the people 
were of the same opinion in 1840, when Mr. Van 
Buren and myself retired with their consent!” This 
brought forth a loud shout, when the colonel remark- 
ed—“Well, I always thought they would be sor- 
ry for that, and if they ever should be. and should 
want me to serve them again in any capacity, why, 
1 have got rested now, and shan’t refuse them—but 
if they don’t, | shan’t quarrel, because there are some 
bigger men inthe country than Richard M. Jokn- 
son.” The Colonel continued in this strain uatil 
avout half past eleven. when he satdown. Some 


complimentary resolutions were then introduced and 
passed. 


The New Haven Herald, in its notice of the 
speech, says: “The Colonel concluded his speech 
turee or four limes, but catching new impulses con- 
tinually from his reminiscences of our Indian wars 
and fivally of the battle of the Thames, the venera- 
ble old soidier 

“Fought all his battles o’er again, 
And thrice he routed ail his fovs, 
Aid thrice ue slew the slain.” 

According to his account, himself, his two brothe 
ers, four nephews, and av old fellow named Sucket 
did pretty much all the fighting at the Thaines bat- 
tle, though he did admit some few others to have had 
a hand in it, and condescended to cali Gen. Harrison 
a ‘vallant old General, who looked on danger with 
a stile and with a brightening eye.” A little egot- 
istn 1s admussible in such cases, and though the Co- 
jonel was mostly the hero of his own tate, the art- 
Jessness and simpiietty of his manner bespoke the 
sincerity of his beart, and brougat down thunders of 
applause.” 





THE SUB-TREASURY. 
WHO ORIGINATED THE SCHEME? 

Two or three of the editorials of the jast numbers 
of the Charleston Mercury have been devoted to the 
task of proving that sir. Calhoun is the real author 
of the project for a sub-T'reasury, and not Mr. Van 
Buren. ‘ihe editor of the Mercury exhibits anxiety 
to establish Mr. Calhoun’s claim to its paternity and 
the more so, as he asseris that the system ‘after 
aving been trampled in the dust, in the mad irrup- 
tion of passion in the election ef Gen. Harrison 
has again risen from the earth—stronger from the 
load with which it was oppressed—adupied by gene- 
ral acclamation asa great measure of deliverance 
and liberty, and conferring immortal honor on him 
who first gave it being.” 

As conclusive proof of Mr. Calhoun’s claims to 
the honor of originating the scheme, the Mercur 
adduces the following extract. In his speech deliver- 
edin the Senate of the United States in 1834, Mr. 
Calhoun used this language: 

“If this was (said he) a question of bank or no 
bank —if it involved the existence of the banking 
system, it would indeed be a great question—one of 
the first magnitude, and with my present impressions 
long entertained and daily increasing, | would hesi- 
tute—long hesitate, before | would be found under 
the bauner of the system. I have great doubts, if 
doubts they may be called, as to the soundness and 
tendency of the whole system in all its modifications. 


|Thave great lears that it will be found hostile to 


liberty, and the advance of civilization; fatally hostile 
to fioerty mm oor country, where the system ex- 
ists li ils Worst and wiostuangerous form. Of all ine 
stitutions allecting the great question of the distri- 
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bution of wealth—a question least explored and the 
most important of any in the whole range of politi- 
cal economy—the banking institution has if not the 


greatest. one of the greatest, and { fear most perii- | 


cious influence on the mode of distribution.” * * 
“So long as the question 1s one between a Bank of the 


United States incorporated by Qongress, and that, 


system of banks which has been created by the will 
of the executive, it is an insult to the understanding 
to discourse on the pernicious tendency and uncon- 
stitutionality of the bank of the United States. To 
bring up that question fairly and legitimately, you 
must go one stepfarther. You must divorce the go- 
vernment and the banking system. You must refuse 
all connection with banks. You must neither re- 
ceive nor pay away bank notes: you must go back to 
the old system of the strong box and of gold and sil- 
ver. If you havea right to receive notes at all—to 
treat them as money by receiving them as your dues 
or paying them away to creditors, you have a right 
to create a bank.” ‘I repeat, you must divorce the 
government entirely from the banking system, or if 
not, you are bound to incorporate a bank as the only 
safe and efficient means of giving stability and uni- 
formity to the currency. And should the deposites 
not be restored, and the present illegal and unconsti- 
tutionai connection between the executive and the 
league of banks continue,—I shall feel it my duty, if 
no one else moves, to introduce a measure prohibit- 
ing the government from receiving or touching bank 
notes in any shape whatever, as the only means left 
of giving safety and stability to the currency, and 
saving the country from corruption and ruin.” 


This, says the Mercury, was in 1834—rTHREE 


years before the policy plainly expressed by Mr. | 


Calhoun was, in general terms, recommended to Con- 
gress by the message of Mr. Van Buren—and in 
some particulars digested by the friends of that gen- 
tleman in Congress. And inno speech or message 
of Mr. Van Buren previous to that time, can there 
be found a suggestion, which, by any process of po- 
litical chemistry could be so analyzed as to present 
the distinct proposition thus announced. by Mr. Cal- 
houn in 1834. Nor was it here that the connection 
between Mr. Calhoun and this measure ended.— 
When the general recommendation of the federal 
executive had to be moulded into the form of legis- 
lative enactment, without his jealous scrutiny what 
would it have been worth? What is the sub-‘'reasu- 
ry system, without the specie clause? What gives it 
life but this? What else has recommended it to the 
serious and reflecting people of our land? And to 
whom are we indebted for this provision? 

It is no small compliment that is paid to Mr. Cal- 
houn, when the friends of Mr. Van Buren are forced 


to recommend him to the people, by those measures | 


which are identified with the name of Mr. Calhoun, 
and which of themselves make up the chain by which 
posterity is already connected with him. Too often 
it happens that the pilot whose skill and courage 
have brought the ship safely to port, is the least heed- 
ed of all who were on board. And more than once, 
in fable and history, has the achievement been with 
one—the glory with another. We ask no concession 
from Mr. Van Buren, and would not rob him of the 
honor of a single act in his political history. But we 
ask the same for Mr. Caihoun. He has won tie 
prize, let him wear it. If in the comparison which 
truth will draw between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Van 
Buren in this matter, the latter may not appear in so 
strong a light, let it be remembered, that we have 
not said a word in derogation of Mr. Van Buren, un- 
til nis friends were pleased to exhivit him in attire 
which did not become him, and to which he had no 
right. We have no motive bul to do justice—no ob- 
ject but the truth. 
MR. BENTON’S CIRCULAR. 

The St. Louis Republican accuses Senator Benton 
of abusing his tranking privilege by appending hus 
signature to a great number of circulars intended for 
distribution throughout the state of Missouri of which 
the following is a copy: 

St. Louis, September 16, 1843. 

Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to encivse tu you 
some subscription papers for *THe Missourian,” the 
new democratic newspaper which supersedes the 
“Standard.” The editor 1s General Van Antwerp. 
a gentleman long known to me, and for whose talents, 
integrity and principles, ] can vouch. He has the 
advantage of having been long enough in the west lo 
be familiar with the local as well as general politics 
of the state, and I feel great confidence in recom- 
mending his paper as one that will do good service 
to the cause of democracy. 

This paper is intended to be permanent in ils es- 
tablisi:ment, general in its circulation, and faithful 
in tis COndUCE. Phe success Of the democratic cause, 
tue protection of the policy under which the state has 
prospered, and the preservation of the high charac- 
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ter which Missouri has earned, requires such a pa- to perpendicular icy cliffs descending from a snow 


|per; and that it be established in this city, which is covered mountain, about 2000 feet high. This was 


‘the great point of communication with the rest of the! a complete barrier in miniature, and tended to con- 
union, and also the point for the general dissemina-! firm Captain Ross’s opinion, that an extensive conti- 
ition of political, commercial, and agricultural intel- | nent exists to the southward of the great barrier dis- 
| ligence, among the people. The safety of the cause | covered in 1841, extending to the east 450 miles from 
requires such a paper; and to establish and maintain | Mount Erebus. 

it, the united exertions of the friends of the cause {ce,in various forms, heset them for some time 

will be wanted. System and concert of action in ob- | and observations were taken on that which was fixed. 
taining subscribers, and forwarding payments, will: No doubt remained that the straits before spoken 
be necessary; and to effect this the friends of the cause | of communicated with Bransfield Strait, and proba- 
in every county should make the case their own.— | bly with the Canal d’Orleans; but it was so complete- 
They should take charge of subscription papers, and | ly closed, that nothing farther could be done to de- 
make it a point to obtain subscribers in every town-| cide this geographical point. The struggles with the 
ship. every neighborhood, and every post office in the | ice continued to the Ist February, when it became 
state. With this view | enclose you the within pa-| essential to extricate the ships, and endeavor to pe- 
pers for yourself and friends, to obtain subscriptions; , netrate to the south. On the fourth they succeeded 
and as St. Louis is not a Jocality favorable to the sup-;| in gaining the pack-edge, and were once more in 
port of a democratic newspaper, the country has to; clear water, after having been more or less entang- 


be relied upon, and the necessity for speedy action, 
prompt payments, and punctual remittances, must be 
seen by all. Respectfully, your friend, 

THOMAS H. BENTON, 





ANTARCTIC EXCURSION, 





DISCOVERY VOYAGE OF THE EREBUS 
AND TERROR. 
From the London Literary Gazette. 
Fourtu Year. On the morning of December 17, 





| 1842, the expedition sailed from the Falkland Is- 


led for the space of forty days. East winds and thick 
fogs prevailed, and the best of the season was past. 
They, however, in lat 65 deg. nearly, crossed Wed. 
dell’s returning track,and found pack-ice where he had 


_ found perfectly clear sea. They could not penetrate 


beyond lat. 65 deg. 15 min. S., where their position 
was 100 miles to the southward of Admiral D’Urvil- 
Je’s tract, where he unsuccessfully attempted ‘o fol- 
low the route so nobly achieved by our countryman 
Weddell. On the 22d, they crossed the line of the 
no-variation in lat. 61 deg. and long. 24 deg. W. in 
a dip of 57 deg. 40 min.; a fact of much importance 
to magnetic sience, since the observations appear to 





lands, and on the 24th saw the first icebergs. when | prove that the supposition of there being two mag- 
nearly in the latitude of Clarence Island; and next} netic poles of verticity in the south (as is well known 
day their progress was arrested by a rather solid pack. | to be the case in the north) is erroneous, and that 
|The 26th was spent in endeavoring to find out a, there isin reality but one magnetic pole in the southern 


‘penetrable part, and they were led to stand along its | 
edge to the westward. Captain Ross, being persuad- | 
ed that the great extent of open water found by our | 
late worthy friend, Captain Weddell, to the 74th de- | 
gree of latitude, was produced by the prevailing west- | 
erly winds driving the ice away from some extensive | 
‘shore, probaby the eastern side of Graham Land, | 
‘determined, if he could, to get hold of that coast, 
‘and penetrate to the southward and east-vard, be: | 


tween its shores and the pack, and thus he hoped to! 


‘arrive at the open part of the sea found by Weddell; 
deeming it more desirable to trace the land to the, 
| southward than to attenipt to follow his track, from | 
| which no discovery could beexpected. On the 28th | 


they discovered Jand, extending S. to S. W. by W.,;' 


’ 
‘but its shores lined with so extraordinary an accu- 


| mulation of grounded icebergs, as to prevent all ap- 


} 


proach nearer than three or four miles. They had, , 


‘therefore, only to pass along and examine the coast | 
‘as they could. The whole land, with the exception | 
of two bold projecting headlands near its north ex- 
‘treme, was tound to ne entirely covered with snow 
‘or ice, which descended from the height of 2,000 or 
3,000 feet into the sea, where, broken by the vio- 
lence of the waves, it formed perpendicular icy 
cliffs of from 20 to 30 feet high, from which the 
| bergs already mentioned constantly broke away and 
| grounded in the shallow water. Between them the | 
| whirlpools, caused by a strong tide, were very trou- | 
‘blesome; and several small isieis, quite free from 
isnow, were observed extending to the southeastward 
‘from the farthest visible point of land. A dense fog 
‘arose, and compelled the expedition to haul off to 
‘the eastward, where they soon met with the western 
‘edge of the packs. On the evening of the 30th they 
‘again closed the land, and steered across a deep gulf 
‘for the extreme point; but the pack was close against 
its shores, and by the 4th, in 64; degrees S., the ships 
were beset, aud drifted rapidiy back to the north- 
ward. 

Next day they wereextracted, and finally succeed- 
ed in landing on an island at the extreme of a deep 
inlet on the south side of the gulf, which Captain 
Ross took possession of in her majesty’s name. This 
island is of volcanic origin, and though not more than 
two miles in diameter, projects a perfectly formed 
crater to the height of 3,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. It lies in lat. 64 deg. 12 min. S., and long. 
56 deg. 49 min. W. A magnificent table topped 
mountain to the westward rises to the height of 7000 
feet, and the whole western shore of this great gulf 
consists of mountainous ranges covered with everlast 
ing snow. It was named the. Gulf of Erebus and 
Terror: is about 40 miles between the capes, and 
nearly as many miles deep Excepting the south 
part, it was full of heavy pack ice, and there were 
two spaces at its deepest parts where no jand could 
be discerned, and which probably communicate with 
Branstield Strait. In the evening, the ice being! 
driven off the land, they rounded the south part of | 


'the gulf, and coursed the land to the south-westward, | 








| between its shore and a chain of grounded bergs two 
or three miles distant. All this portion was free 





from snow for twenty miles, when they again came 


hemisphere. 

We may notice that the whole of this year’s ob- 
servations tend in a remarkable manner to confirm 
the position assigned to this pole by Captain Ross 
from his first year’s experiments in its close vicinity. 


On the 23d they rounded the last extreme of the 
pack, and stuod to the S. E., and crossed the antare- 
tic circle on the Ist of March in long. 74 deg. W. 
From judicious considerations, Captain Ross now 
tried to penetrate to the southward in the meridian 
exactly between Bellinghausen’s and Weddell’s 
tracks, anil consequently stood tothe S. W. On the 
23d, in lat. G3 deg. 34 min., aud long. 12 deg. 49 
min W., he was becalmed, and seized the opportu- 
nity to try for soundings, but 4,000 fathoms of line 
failed to reach the ground. This great depth is 
against the probability of meeting with land near.— 


| For some time, however, they persevered in an at- 


tempt to get farther to the south, but the ice was too 
strong for them, and considerable danger was en- 
countered in a tempestuous gale, which lasted, with- 
out interruption, during three days. The darkness 
of the nights and the number of icebergs seemed 
only to increase the confidence and courage of the 
men; and the management of the ships was, through- 
out, most worthy of admiration. At length, on the 
Sth, the wind veered to the eastward, and with hearts 
overflowing with gratitude to God for his merciful 
protection, when human efforts were a!l but useless 
and unavailing, our brave fellows were in safety, and 
steering for the north. It was not, however, till the 
12th that they were relieved from the apprehension 
of being driven against the still-threatening pack. 
On the 17th they reached the latitude of Bouvet 


| Island, 64 deg. 19 min., about 8 deg. to the westward 


of the assigned position, but they, like Cook, search- 
ed fur itin vain; and Captain Ross concludes that 
Bouvet had been deceived by the form an iceberg.— 
The last berg was seen on the 25th, in Jat. 47 deg. 3 
min. S. and lon. 10 deg. 51 min. E., when bearing 
away before a fair gale for the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the expedition prosperously anchored on the 
4th of April. 

In the third season, it will thus be seen, they did 
not penetrate so far as Weddell; yet the unusual pre- 
valence of easterly winds preventing the pack from 
drifting off shore, was the means of enabling them 
to reach the lat. of 715 deg. 5S. on a meridian usu- 
ally occupied by the pack when driven by the pre- 
vailing westerly winds from the east shore of Gra- 
ham’s Land, and extending their researches in that 
meridian (15 deg. W.) 12 deg. of Jat. beyond their 
predecessors, Cook, Bellinghausen, and Biscoe. 

The discovery and examination of a considerable 
extent of unknown coast, proving the insularity of 
those portions of land first discovered by Branstield 
in 1820, for years afterwards frequented by our seal- 
ers in search of their prey, and finally, in 1839, 
seen by Admiral D’Urville, and called by him *‘Louis 
Philippe’s Land,” cannot but be regarded as important 
additions to our knowledge of thuse parts, which, 
aithough islands o! ht tha 
extended, and were suppused to extuud, even lo te 


pole. 
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At the end of. April the Erebus and Terror left always on the ice, and at immense distances from 


the Cape of Good Hope, and touched at St. Helena 
and Ascension, for the purpose of repeating the mag- 


land. How it existed appeared to be a mystervy.— 
There were thousands and tens of thousands of the 


netic observations they had formerly made and ve-;smaller species; and the lizhtly fledged young, in their 


rifving their instruments. 
whole series complete, it was necessary to repair to 
Rio de Janeiro, which the expedition reached on the 
18th of June. ’ 
serving and refitting, they sailed for England, and, 
touching at one of the Western Islands, made the 
land of Scilly on the 27th of August. The passage 
up channel was rendered tedious by calms and light 
winds, so that Captain Ross was unable to land until 


In order to render the ' first year. were often met with. ( 
‘hesides, a patriarchal order, never encountered in 
‘more than three at any time. and ofan immense size. | must prevent all question, or cavil, or pretence from 


After a few days employed in ob-| Their appearance on the summits of icebergs and | other quarters. 


elsewhere was almost ludicrous; for, with their state- 


like the padres of a religious order. 





feet six inches in height. 
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But there were, | 
: observations. 


tion. These houses answered their purposes admi- 
rably, as did the instruments generally; and as the 
Erebus and Terror worked simultaneously, and com- 
municated the results by signal, dailyf, there cannot 
be a doubt of the correctness of the experiments and 
This is of infinite consequence, for it 


The visit to Cape Horn, whither they ran from the 


ly walk and short legs, they looked for all the world | Falkland Islands, brought them (as we observed) ac- 
One was qitiainted with the natives of that wild promontory. 
weighed at seventy-six pounds, and stood about four They met them on an island, not on the mainland, 
The average weight of | but a place evidently much frequented by them.— 


Monday last, the 4th of September, when he disem- | this large class was sixty-four pounds; and heavy as |They never met more than six or seven of the men 
barked at Folkstone, and arrived in town on the af-|they were and seemed, their activity in leaping was | together, and found them a fearless and rather ro- 
ternoon of the same day. Need we add, that his incredible. In their walk, and glancing over their bust, active, and well looking race. They were 


reception at the Admiralty was most cordial and 
gratifying. Lord Haddington complimented him in 
the warmest mauner in the presence of the other 
lords; and all joined in the highest eulogy upon his 
services. This is only the preface to the fame he 
has, with his brave comrades Captain Crozier, Com- 
mander Bird, and the rest, so nobly earned; and it 
will be echoed, not only now and by his country, but 
by the whole civilized world and forever. Heartily 
do we wish him, and all who were with him, the per- 
fect enjoyment of that high health in which they 


have been restored to us after all their fatigues and | 


perils. 

Having given the outline of this great national ex- 
ploit, we have only to annex a very few particulars 
in connexion with it, which may interest our gene- 
ral readers. 

When at Cape Horn, making magnetometric ob- 
servations, the ships anchored in St. Martin’s Cove, 
where they fell in with a small party of Fuegeans, 
a most miserable race of human creatures, wander- 
ing naked amongst the constantly falling snow storms 
of this inclement region. 

On their path from Cape Horn to the Falkland Is- 
lands they observed a very dangerous bank, directly 
in the line, in which it is probable that many a dar- 
ing bark has been lost, whose fate has never been 
disclosed to mortal ears. 

On the island on which they landed in lat. 71 deg. 


56 min. S., and Jog. 171 deg. 7 min. E., where they ! 
procured specimens of minerals imbedded in the ig- | 


neous rocks, there was not the least appearance of 
vegetation; but it was so densely covered with pen- 


guins, which stoutly resisted their landing, that it! 
was with difficulty they could force their way through | 


them. 
The acquisitions.to natural history, geology, geo- 
graphy, butabove all towards the elucidation oi the 


grand mystery of terrestrial magnetism, raise this | 
voyage to apre eminent rauk among the greatest | 


achievements of British courage, intelligence, and 
enterprise. 

The vessels were expected to arrive at Woulwich 
yesterday or to-day. 

We mentioned the plummet having struck the 


ground in a sounding of great depth, but had not at’ 


the moment the exact extent before us. It was at 
2,677 fathoms; and by an able contrivance the ves- 
sel veered out more than 6000 fathoms of line, and 
yet (as in lat. 465 deg. 8S.) with ail that scope couid 
find no bottom. In the former case, where they did, 
they could not bring the lead up again to indicate the 
nature of the ground. 

In the highest latitudes, however, which they 
reached, and inuch within the antarctic circle, their 
dredging was very productive, and they have brought 
home, in spirits of wine, many specimens of molluses 
and other creatures, shells, &c., &c. which are be- 
lieved to be rare, if not new in this branch of scien- 
tific exploration, and which will be the more wel- 
come now, since Professor Ferbes’s Alzean research- 
es (see, fortunately, in this very same sheet, p. 604, 
his report, and the results to which it leads,) have, 
as it were, opened a vast uovel field of inquiry for 
the investigation of the nature of our globe. 

In these desolate regions, where so little could be 
seen or found on the surface, it was some compen- 
sation to be able to divulge even a few secrets from 
ihe depths of the sea. About and around them it 
was almost as if life were extinct. Animals there 
were none; and birds were very few. The stormy 
petrel occasionally flying over their heads was shot; 
and a new species of white petrel was also obtained. 
‘The other ornithological inhabitants of the antarctic, 
such as gulls, &c. were identical with those of the 
arclic regions; the same iu colors, feathers, and form. 
Only they were “like angel visits, few and far be- 
tween.” Of shrimps, under the ice there were my- 
riads; but apparentiy nothing to feed upon them ex- 
cept the wortihicss funer-whale. For the mess, the 
orean was a vDiank. Seals, however, abounded, wita 
skins of a long coarse hair. And this was ali—ail 
txcept the extraordinary penguin, whose lavits 
ssemed to be impenetrable. 


themselves out of the way. But if an impulse led 
them to jump upon the face of a piece of ice, their 


‘flappers came down on each side, and they rose with 
|a spring, considering their form, truly astoni hing; as 


several of the officers estimated such exploits at 10, 
12, or 14 feet in perpendicular height. 


How these birds contrive to live on icy masses, 
unable to fly, and not much made for running, is, we 
repeat, a natural curiosity. There are no insects 
withing many degrees in the antarctic circle where 
they abide. 

Of the dreadful storm mentioned in our last, we 
i have since seen a sketch; which, we are assured, is 
an underwrought representation of the scene. It is 
perfectly appalling! The Erebus and Terror are but 
one wave apart, and the tremendous masses of ice 
seem as if they must crush a thousand navies. Their 
escape was indeed miraculous. Both rudders Jost at 
‘nearly the same time, and a dreadful swell driving 
'them up and down, whilst the rolling ice was some- 

times under them and sometimes emerging from the 

'water around. It must have been terrific; and it 
|may be obsetved that the ocean swell, of which. 
we have spoken, renders the navigation of the south 
infinitely more perilous than that in the northern 
sphere, where the waves and currents are compara- 
‘tively smooth, and the forcing a way through the ice 
a very different and much saler operation. 

Among the memorable objects of the voyage, the 
volcano we described last week was the most wemo- 
rable. Its appearance is spoken of by all the offi- 





that on sailing a ay from itin a direct course, the 


_vessels could see it distinctly at the distance of 130 | 


miies! 

The geology near this phenomenon would be of 
extreme interest; but it was not attainable; and we 
have only to console ourselves with the abundance 
of specimens brought from other parts. Kergue- 
len’s Land was rich in this respect, and seems altlo- 
gether to have been one of the most remarkable spots 
visited by the expedition, 


nic origin; but it is a puzzle to tell exactly what it 
is. Covered with lava, it imbeds iinmense fossil trees, 
some of them six or seven feet in circumference; 
and numeruus fine minerals, qua:tz in huge masses 
in basaltic caverns, and other singular remains. It 
looks as if a land had had been submerged, and again 
thrown up to the surface by volcanic action; the for- 
‘mer solid earth and all its products having been re- 
stored to view under an igneous power, which de- 
'stroyed it Here, however, our countrymen fared 
/well, and were fortunate in their magnetic observa- 
tions. ‘They conld wot thin the multitudes of teal 
| which surrounded them and afforded good table cheer, 
and an excellent species of the brassica tribe, though 
i wild, furnished a vegetable much esteemed after a 


‘long voyage. The seed of this cabbage furnished food | 


for many birds, and several specimens were brought 
from this quarter. Altogether. we understand, about 
60 have been sent or brought home, out of which, no 
doubt, some will augment our fauna. Shooting these 
was one of the principal amusements of the officers 
when not on duty. 

From Kergueien’s Land we have on our table, 
kindly presented to us by Lieutenant Smith, a beau- 
tiful specimen of the fossil wood—a black silex, 
with the woody fibres obviously circling in the ante- 
rior, and the outer bark, particularly on one side, of 


in diameter, and very heavy. From Van Diemen’s 
Land we have also silicified vegetable remains, of 
singular beauty; and in mentioning the place whence 
they came, we are happy again to notice the hearty 
welcowe from Sir John Frankliu, who made it a home 
to the expedition. But before we leave Kerguelen’s 
Land, we must revert to the scientific operations 
there, though merely to mention that the 





ee 


shoulders, as it were, with wonder at their strange | matchless imitators, and very dexterous thieves; had 
visiters, they betrayed no fears, and hardly took | nothing to offer in barter but small pieces of skins; 


and were careful to prevent the appearance of their 
women. These were kept sedulously out of sight; 
and in one instance, where a partly from the ships 
surprised two of them crouching in a concealed part, 
they leapt up and ran from them, screeching with 
terror. The ‘Jerdan Island” of Captain Weddell’s 
map was near; and upon it, as upon others, rabbits 
(brought from the Falkland Isles) were put ashore; 
and brushwood, they will no doubt thrive, and re- 
plenish the land. Our kind voyagers also, on other 
remote shores where vessels will hereafter touch, 
landed rabbits, poultry, goats, and sheep, of which 
their future successors may reap the advantage. 

The boats of the natives of the Terra del Fuego 
are curiously built, and their bottom ballasted with 
clay, on which their cooking is performed. The men, 
as we have said, are great mimics. One of our offi- 
cers danced and sung Jim Crow to a set of them; and 
a Fuegian immediately, to the great entertainment of 
the ship.’ crew, copied both dance and song; the first 
to perfection, and the last so well that it was thought 
he pronounced every absurd word whilst he jumped 
Jim Crow! 

Among the happy returns, we cannot conclude 
without mentioning the pretty kitten sent on board 
the Erebus just before starting, and which we de- 
clared to be a ‘Pole cat.” It has certainly become 
one, with a thick rich fur, as if the antarctic seasons 
| had agreed with it. There ts also a goat, shipped at 
Van Dieman’s Land, which has stood all the hard- 





We said it was of volca-| 


a different brown consistency. It is about five inches | 


*ambula- | 
tory” observatories, from which so much informa- | 
| tion has been acquired, have all been safely reland- | deposiied 
This bird was foundjed in England, aud are ready for any other expedi-' diligence exercieed throughout the voyage. 


ships of three years’ iceing. They are now animals 
{ 


cers and crews as of stupendous beauty; and some | of considerable interest; and, like their commanders, 
idea may be formed of its grandeur when we state. | ¥° re glad to observe they give themselves no airs 


“about it. 

Of one of these commanders, we have to sneak 
with regret, and the public will join with us in 1t.— 
After all his toils and exertions, Captain Crozier has 
had but asad home to welcome hin. The death of 
two sisters had to be communicated to hima few days 
ago; and his grief may hardly be imagined. 

The vessels are now at Woolwich, being unrigged. 
In the interior they look almost as fresh as when they 
sailed; on the outside they are tolerably battered, and 
in the deep interior it is likely they are much dam- 
aged. Had they not been well found, they must 
_ have perished, but the blessings of Divine Providence 
'was with them,—they were embarked in a noble 
}eause, and nobly have done their work. Nothing 
that man could do was left undone; and the result is, 
we can but repeat, an epoch of vast importance to 
sciencet, and a bright page in the history of British 
enterprise. 





Tue Nortu Pore. Reports are rife that it is 
much wished to send out another expedition to the 
‘arctic circle, and that the command of it will he of- 
fered to Capt. Ross, the majority of whose officers 
would be glad to go with him; though we imagine few 
of them would be induced to take another spell in the 
inhospitable and sterile south. 





Tne Kowpy Gum. When the soil is washed up in 
ithe Bay of Islands, New Zealand, large quantities of 
/a gum are discovered in the soil, when and how de- 
posited are unknown. It seems to be pure and resin- 
|cus, as if the remains of primeval and extinct pine 
| forests, whose consistency precluded decay, whilst 
the wood itself perished. What may be its commer- 
cial value has not yet been fully ascertained. Expe- 
riments will be tried in the samples brought home in 
the Erebus and Terror. 





tDaily” may be a word misapplied through a consi- 
deravie portion of the time, when the sun was shining 
over their heads tor three weeks together. 


tThe immense number of observations made by the 
expedition on terrestrial magnetism, &c. will, of course 
|b: as suvon as possible compared with those of the ob- 
'servatories established in communion with those of the 
several s ates of Europe; and froin the issue very strik- 
ing conclu-lons may be anucipated.—[{Ed. Lit. Gaz. 

*T’he immense quantity of specimens of every kind 
with the admiralty show at once the zeal and 
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Business Review. The increasing prosperity of the 
country is felt turoughout its whole extent. Agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, are all experiencing the 
beveficial effects of the American tariff diffusing, as it has 
already done, confidence in our own resources,—ticreas- 
ing the home market,—and encouraying domestic indus- 
try,in preference to resorting to foreign countries for 
every thing, and starving our Operatives down to the 
miserable condition of the most prostra‘e operatives of 


Europe. ‘That ths beneficial effect would immediately 


flow to the relief of the great body of the peopie, from 
this wholesome measure, we never had the shadow of a 
duubt,—but we felt some appreheusion thai it would, 
fur a time at least, be at the expense of a share of our 
foreign trade Those apprehensions are now dissipated 
List week we inserted an absiract of the receipts from 


customs at the port of Boston fur the period of the year ' 
that has elapsed, showing that the receipts this vear | 
would exceed the last, by nearly a quarier of a million of | 


dollars. Since then the N. York papers ann usce that 
the receip's from customs at that city for the quarter 
ending the 3vih Septeinber, amount to $4,484,000 
entre receipts at tie various ports of the Union, for the 
said quarter, will be abuut SEVEN AND A HALF MILLIONS 
OF DOLL Rs! 

‘his goes far to dissipate all apprehension of the fail- 
ure of an adequate revenue trom the tanff. The pros- 
trate condition in which our financial affairs have so long 
been, the want of credit abroad, and of confidence at 
home,—the substitution of the cash, in the place of the 
credit system,—the caution with which operations of any 
extent are nuw atiempied,—the expectation on the part 
of many, both in this country and in Europe, that the 
American tariff would be essentually altered, if not vir- 
tualiy repealed.—all has had, up to this time, a decided 
influence in diminishing foreign importations below what, 
when these causes are obviated, it would usually be.— 
And yet, whilst these are all operating, the customs in 
one quarter of the year, exceed seven millions.—mak- 
ing,it Other quarters average the same, a revenue of 
TWENTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF DOLLARS per annum. 
is beyond the most sanguine estinate, and whilst it con- 


clusively obviates one of the most formidable objections | 


uryed against the enactment of the tariff, it places the 
governwent in an enviadie position as respects its fiuan- 
ces. 

At the same moment that this comfortable condition of 
the treasury is announced, we have also the announce- 
ment that the Secretary of the ‘Treasury has found it 
necessary to resort to a New issue of treasury nutes, to 
the amount of five millions of dollars, and in a form not 
heretofore considered admissible under existing laws, aud 
which are intended expressly for circulation. 

‘Ine articles under the capiion of “Money market,” in 
the New York Herald, are compiled with superior tact. 
Ina late number is given the following exhibit of the 
advance in the value of leading stocks In that city, be- 
tween the lst January and 30th September, 1843; 
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Stocks. Capital. Prices. Value. Prices. Value. 
New York, 27.060,000 83 23,760,000 10U 27 WUC .v09 
lilinois, 12,500 000 20 2,500,000 49 = 5 000 G00 
Indiana, 13.000,000 209 2.600.000 39 — £,100,000 
Ohio, 13,700,000 67 9,179,000 95 13 152,000 
Kentucky, 350),000 62  2.870,000 100) 3500,000 
Penn., 36.000 000 42 15.112.000 63 22 680,000 
U. States, 17,000,000 100) 17,000,000 107 17,119 Ov0 

Total, 122,700,000 73,021,600 93,551,000 


“These are about the average prices for the whole 
stock of each state, atewch period. In seven descriptions 
only the rise is $20,000 000 in value. Ia many other stocks 
there is an+ qual improvement. For instance, Harlem 
railroad sold at 16, equal to $240,000, for the whole stock. 
It now sells at 41, equal to $600 000, for the capital; al- 
together there is an improvement of near $40,000,000 in 
stocks of all descriptions.” 


Tne advance in stocks in other parts of the Union, | 


has, no doubt, been nearly equal to what it has been at 
New York. ‘This accumulation to value uf stocks, has 
a corresponding influence upon the value of every thing 
else 


of things, they ought ever to have reached, and that they 
would speedily and rapidly revive, us we endeavered to 
prove suine months ago. ; 

But we by no means agree with the writer of the mo- 


ney article of the Herald, in his position that the con. | 
sequence of this rise in the price of our stocks in this | 


country, will have the tendency of inducing foreiza hold- 


ers to send them here for sale in large amvuuat, and thus | 
depress prices again. We should nui seriously regret such | 


amovement. li would be more agreeable to Americans 
taat their own countrymen should hold the stocks of this 


country, and thereby prevent the interest being payable | 


abroad. It European capitalists continue to discredit 
us.—let them send on our stocks,—and welcome. We 
shall be a little longer in retrieving our position, that is all; 


but when vnce In position tirvugh that process, we shall | 


stand so much the more independeut of them,—or rather, 
we shall be by viriue of our, to them essential, pro- 
ducts, in commanding position. 

But we have nv apprehension of Enropean capitalists, 
remaining sv blind io their own interest, as to take the 
course predicted in the Herald. The rate of interest upon 
American stocks 1s so inuch above what can now be 
obiaimed upon ioansin the money markets of Europe, 
that nothia bat a fatlere io pay the laterest, can Keep 
h.uropeans from perceiving Wie advantage of inwresi lo 


The 


This | 


It isin fact, demonstrative proof that the price of 
our stocks had depreciated far below whiat, in the nature | 





this country. The panic then will soon be dissipated, 
when they ascertai. that confidence is restored here. 


Wall-street, New York, has been within the last fort- 
night, a perfect gambiimng theatve. ‘lhe abundance of 
muney now there seeking investiient, found chaps ready 
iwtake chances at funcy stocks, ihe moment that the 
knowing gumesters cuutrived tuyive an upward teadency 
to them, ull their victims were trapped, and then down 
they tunbied again. leaving tive adveuturers ruined. Aa 
Inunense amount thus changed hands within a tew days, 
iby unqualified gamblug. 


In the stace ot Ohio, the charters of all but seven of 
their banks have expired. ‘I'he Jast leyisiature retused 19 
fecharier them. ‘Lue chariers of oihers will svon ex- 
| pire, aud they aie compelied tu- prepare tv wind up —~ 
| Cuurters for eigit new banks were granied last sessicn, 
‘but having the individual respunsivility cluuse, of course 
hy stock Was subscrived, aiid the ucts remain a dead let. 
ter. [he ¢ reulation of ihe staie is couse quently turnish- 
ed priucipaily from tie imsiiutiogs of other siates, and 
the people are exceediigiy embarrassed for waut of 
usualfactities. Credit is vf course exceediigly tow.— 
_ Almost aii business has tu be done iu trade wistead of 
tur cash or creat ‘The elections In Ouato, just over, 
‘were made to turnin a sreal tteusure Upyit Lhe GQuesiivil 
vi banks or no banks. Tie resuit we sali knuwin a few 
days. 

The season thus far in October, has been friendly to 





cuttun aud tobacco, of Which, owing to the lateness of | 


planung, much remalued in ine field, iniuature  Frosis 
hiave vecurred north of us, Which we have as yet furtu- 
nately escaped, but a nourti-wester is uow Llowing, which 
threatens the plants that are yet oul. 


Information continues ty reach us of the falling off of 
‘the crop, ot both cotton and tobacco. The Georgia crop 
however, is represeuted as a govd one. 

‘Tne potatv crop in this secuon of the Union is ex- 
tensively lijured. 


AMERICAN E\NTERPRIZE. 
‘ing letter trom General Rufus Welch, now on a Medi 
‘ terranean tour, in lis own ship, and with one of the finest 
circus Cumpanies in the world. He was, at the writing, 
at the city of Algiers, astonisiing Christians, Jews, and 
Mahometans, and us a matter of Course coming the cur- 
rency. Since lus letter the company have been at Genoa, 
bound to Constantinople Colonel Alvah Mann, the 
partner of the general, sets sail this day with an mmense 
troop, such as Cadwallader, Glenroy, and others of that 
ik, fur Demerara. Welsh and Mann have more than 
oue hundred thousand doilars invested in their business. 
[N. Y. Plebeian. 


American Provisions. A report to the British parlia- 
ment fur the halt year ending Sth July shows that there 
has been imported into Euagland in that period ouly 25,- 


7 


414 ew. of beef, of which the U 


inited 


-and 1,758 from the Hanseatic towns; of hams 4.394 owt. 
cof winch 167 trom tie United Siates and 2,604 trou the 
' Hanseatic towns. 


BaPrists. 


and Ireland is 1.677; of members 131,272—an increase | 


since last year of 9,639. 


Bank oF EXnetanp. The quarterly returns from 17: 


of June to 9b Sepreraber, couspared with the quarter’ 
eading a munth previous, sll shows an accumulation of | 


funds. 

Quarter ending 15th Aug. Sih Sept. Inecrense. 
Circulation, £19 353,000 =£19,496 000 £133 000 
Deposits, 11,218,000 $1,727,000 509,000 
ital liabilities, 31,223.000 
Secures, 21,890,000 
Bullion, 11,820,000 120180:0 195.008 
Total of assets, 34,412 000 

‘Surplus rest, 3,134,000 3,159,000 55.000 


CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Cavan. ‘The damage sustais 
ed in the late une xXampled freshets is so far repaired as 
to authorize the announcement that the eutire canal as 
far as itis constructed, say fron: Georgetown to dain 
number 6, will be in operation by the 20h instant. New 
‘energy seems to hive been aroused to complete this im 
portant work, and it is now probable that the line to the 
‘coal and tron region will be completed in le-s than two 
‘years, Itis confidently asserted that it can be done for 
| Jess than a tmillou and a half of dollars. 
t 
| 


Cranserries. ‘This pleasant fruit is now received in 
larue quantities from the West. The crops at the Bust 
are said to have been cut off in a great meas ire by f ost, 
und the markets are now supplied by the Western rail 
road and the connecting links Westward; and no doubt 
Michigan cranberries, will be eaten in the very head 
quarters of cranberries, Barnstable. We had no idea 
‘until to-day of the quantity sold in this city. One house 
(in Front street soli within a few days 250 |bs. received 

from Mic!ngan at $6.6 50 per bbl. and has had applica- 
ition for more than they can supply. Of the same lot 300 
bbls. wentover the Western rail road to Boston, and 
were sold as soon as received. Fromm this source we shall 
no doubt soon receive ample supplies of this delighiful 
fruit, fur the plains of Michigan are inexhaustible. 

[N. N. Tribune. 

Deatus. During the last week at New York 160, ot 
which 63 were under two years of age, aud 23 died vi 
cunsumpuon. 





and ex died of Conusuinption. 


We have seen an interest- | 


| Siates furnished | 
7,395 ew. and the Hanseatic towns 6 856 cw; of pork | 
16,842 ewi. of which 3,033 was from the Unied States | 


The rumber of Baptist chapelsin England | 


At Philadelphia 54, of which 19 were under one year, | 


ee ee 
- tn 
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Evections. Georgia has gone for the whigs, whu have 
succeeded in electing a governor, a majority in both 
branches of the legislature (elected to serve two years ) 
and the two representatives to congress to fill vacaneies, 
Seventeen counties remain to be heard trom. ‘The 76 
that accounts are received from, give Crawturd, (whig) 
for governor 32,559, Couper 28, 370—W hig majority 
4,189. Congressuien about the same. The whig vain 
so fur over lasi election is over 5,000 votes. For the legis- 
lature their nett gain in the senate is 11, and in the house 


New Jersey has gone as conclusively against the whigs, 
who have lost every member of congress exeeps the tifth 
district. and in that the nominated whig is beaten by an 
lidependent whi. ‘lhe congressmeneleeted are Messrs. 
Kilmer, Sykes, Farlee, Kirkpatrick, and Wright. The 
counei stands 12 Van Buren, 6 whigs. ‘Phe assem oly 
36 Van Buren, 22 whigs; Van Burea majority on joint 
ballot 20, insuring them the governor aud the state offi. 
cers of course. The election was influenced materially 
by a question as to changing the coustituuon. ‘The ad- 
vocales of the alteration have a large majority. 


Pennsylvania, So far as we have returns, it appears 
that tue whigs and locos have each elected nine repre- 
sentatives to congress;—3ix yet to be heard from. ‘The 
wuig mayor of the city of Phidadelphia is re-elected by 
a majority of 2.609 votes. ‘The eaure whig ticket pre- 
vailed by about the same majority. Last year their ma- 
jority was 1.033. ‘Tie wing ucket for the officers ot the 
city and county of Philadelphia also prevaileu, the first 
time formany yeare. For the legislature and canal com- 
mussioners we have very few returns yet. 


Ohio. But few returns of the election on Tuesday 
have reached us;—Harper, whig is elected to conuress 
by a majority of 1,100 votes. Florence, whig, is elected 
from the district composed of Fairfield, Pickaway, aid 
Fayette—which is a whig gain. Johnson, wing. is eleci- 
ed from the district compused of Perry, Muigan, and 
Washington Morris, Van suren, beat Cowan, whig, 
in the district composed of Belinont, Harrison, and Mon- 





iroe. }icking county goes for the whigs by a miajority of 
|242, wnich isa whig gain. Franklin 475 wing majo- 
rity. 


| Massachusetts, Governor Morton has causec precepts 
; to issue fora new election of members of the 23th con- 
| gress, in districts number 3,6, and 7; being the filth wia; 
‘and im district nuinber 10, to fill the vacancy cuused by 
ithe death of Mr. Burneil—ihe elections to take piuce ut 
the annual staie election, the 13:h of November. 


| Wisconsin. General Dodze, (Van Buren,) las been 
elected a delegaie tu congress fiuin the territury. 
Delaware. ‘Vhe corporation election of the city of 
| Wilmington, took place ou the 1Uih instant, and for the 
first ine for five years the whg tcket prevailed—their 
wajority for treasurer was 12; for ussessur 9; average 
majurliy ou the council Ucket five voles, 


Senator Merrick. Noticing a report which had ob- 
tai..ed puvlicauon, that Mr. Merrick niteauded to resign 
and would not take his seat lu the next Coiuress, tLe 
Avent News said: “However cestious Gol. M. siny be vo 
reiire tothe enjoyments and quieiude of privwe bik, 
‘having served the public lony and tailtiutully, aud we have 


‘no duubi but he desires privacy, yel lu bibown language 
—lie owes a heavy debi of yruutude to His fiends anu w 
the whigs of Maryland collectively, Whu have susiained 
aad hovered bim—the weigat of that oblizauun opprrs- 
ses himi—te Can never repay U—vet he will du bis beet 
tu make tis failure as graceful as possible, by at lexst 
proving taithful to thein to the last; inatalieugh sincete- 
iy desiring tu rewuru tu (he Suades of privaie hie, le stall 
net do sv at a Une nor under Cucumstances which 
would be disudvaiageuus, or capable of being tortured 
jutu the semblance of wtideidiy tu bis poliueal breta- 


9%» 


rei. 


Sup Burtpine. The British Assvciation tor the ad- 
Vauceiment of science, afier lavufious eaperinielils, Cou- 
ducted by euch meuas Sir James Kouvisvn of Buin 
l bury, and Julin Scott Russell, aud exX:euding through a 
| period of five years, bave come tu ihe couclusivu Wiici 
Hus been loug practised upon in tins cuouuiry, that the 
“cou’s-hvad-dud-mieckerel-ial” Shape is uot the best 
form for fasi suidiug; but that the buat must ve very 
luug, aud very sharp—not at We tore purt merely, but af 
lue slern als, Wivugi We later Is allowed tu veda live 
more rounded. Lue nicvst approved mogel, as Geter. 
ed by these eXpertinents, is Bulle Whal ludeed We Te 
verse of We vlu iuriis—and resembles tore ila any 
tuiny elise, @ iaupuie Willa Luwe-spril ail, anu mov ig 
tall-tuseiust. ‘The best shape vl the Waier-iilie, oF cal 
part o: the ship which is cur by the surface Of ie Waites, 
us Uscerlulned VY liese eXpeliliicsis, Is lald Gow litus. 
Leigtia of vesse: 209 jeei—ot the ture part from wie 
widest miidstuip secuun, 120 trel—oi the afier puri oo 
leet. Some tweuly sleameis of the first class, ib is suid, 
lave been Duiit on Uns tmudel, Wuicin surpass in speed 
and iu olner lequisiies Of a sea-bDual, all thuse Coiisti uCci- 
eu vib oer mucis. 

SreamBoaT items) The ['rench government have ad- 
verlised ior sidty millions of Coal ior the Fiench sieaui 
ines ia tue Levant. Ltis viliciaily autounced that the 
Fiench wansadauuc lines uf steameis Wil be In opeie- 
Wut ind few mivutas. ‘Lhe ficstin order is from havie 
w New York, te which four are aiioded. 

Miediivvil Mushing unt Vulley, erxploued a builer unt 
Ouio River ou tue Qn, by wuich tree pervs 
| ulus oVerbuurd; une of bet Was Killed. 

lie steamer bigdant wis Wel Vighaut enough tu avok 
la Sag, whicu lay ia her way—boat aud cuigu uw tual 
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